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Rismet. 
A TALE OF HALLOWE'EN. 







y OSE MYRRICK 
put her two dim- 
pled hands on 
the balustrade, 
and came rush- 
ing down the 
stairs like a small 
cyclone, to bring 
> up in the arms 
SS aA of an astonished 
‘ youth, who was 
leisurely divesting himself of overcoat 
and hat. 

‘‘Oh, Herbert!’’ she exclaimed, ‘I 
am so glad I caught you before you got 
into the music-room.”’ 

‘* Well, well, well,’’ said Mr. Herbert 
Carey, holding the pretty little woman 
comfortably close, now that she was so 
safely near him, ‘‘ is it necessary to nearly 
break your neck in order to detain me? 
Of course, I am vexed at this detention. 
Iam in great haste to see your brother 
Tom and Aunt Kate. I only came for a 
glimpse of their bewitching counte- 
nances ;’’ and he kissed first the hand he 
held, then the sweet rosy mouth, with an 
air of entire proprietorship that was de- 
lightful. 

‘‘Do not be sarcastic, Bert, and please 
stop kissing me. I want to tell you 
something ; besides, James may come in 
with the tea tray any moment and see 
you.”’ 

‘James would not be shocked if he 
did,”’ said Herbert, coolly; ‘for his 
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nerves must be pretty well hardened by 
this time.’’ 

‘‘Oh, Bert, I have done something 
awful; I am afraid you will never forgive 
me.”’ 

‘¢ You have’nt promised your brother, 
the Major, never to marry me?’’ 

‘¢Oh, no—no!” 

‘¢ Then my heart rests easy. Proceed. 
Reveal this monstrous act.’’ 

‘¢ Please do not laugh atme. Come in 
this way. Now we will not be inter- 
rupted.” 

She led the way to a small room, just 
off the main hall. A slow wood fire 
burned cheerily in a bright brass-trimmed 
fire-place. Rose put one little foot on 
the fender, and stood looking down at the 
fire without speaking. 

Herbert threw himself into a cushioned 
chair, glancing up at her with a twinkle 
in his handsome eyes. 

Truly his fancée was worth gazing upon 
A dainty figure, very petité, but graceful 
in every curve. A pretty little head, 
with dark fluffy hair, hazel eyes, the 
counterpart in color of Herbert’s own, 
and her mouth, although a trifle large, 
made perfect by white, even teeth that 
flashed forth upon you with her ready 
smile. She looked up suddenly now and 
caught Herbert’s gaze. 

*¢ You are laughing at me,’’ she said in 
an aggrieved tone. 

‘¢T declare I am not, only you look as 
if you had committed murder. Out with 
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it. Confess! If you have put a spider 
in your guardian’s coffee, you know I 
will not reproach you, and we will joy- 
ously attend the funeral.’ 

‘Oh, Bert, don’t! Poor Tom is only 
anxious to do what is right.” 

‘‘Bother! I believe in time you will 
come around to his way of thinking and 
give me the cold shoulder. These step- 
brothers, who are also guardians, are very 
apt to like to manage things their own 
way.” 

‘Please, Herbert, you know it grieves 
me to hear youspeakthus. If you needed 
my money you migh? think it a sufficient 
excuse for Tom’s opposition. But I 4now 
he only thinks of our future welfare. Do 
not speak in this way again.”’ 

Reared almost under the same roof it 
had astounded their seniors to find ‘‘ the 
children ’’ grown into lovers, proclaiming 
their prerogative to wed. If a thunder- 
bolt had fallen from a clear sky, it would 
not have startled Tom Myrrick more 
thoroughly than this new freak of his 
ptgtty, wilful step-sister. 

‘« Marry Herb Carey? No, bythunder 
you won’t!’’ he cried in one of his sud- 
den furies. ‘‘ Why, he is your own flesh 
and blood. Youareowncousins. Dott, 
what are you thinking about? I’d rather 
bury you.” 

And then Major Tom was suddenly 
conscious of a storm of words, a shower 
of tears, the flash of indignant eyes, as 
the girl rushed from him more determined 
than ever to be faithful to her cousin. 

The result was calm, dazed, mute ac- 
quiescence from both sides of the house, 
and Mr. Herbert Carey and Miss Myrrick 
pursued their courtship in peace and 
triumph. 

This evening as Rose stood in the win- 
dow, with the last ray of the October sun- 
light sliding down her white neck, Herbert 
thought her the only woman on earth for 
him, nor dreamed that within the hour, 
a ghost from his slender youthful store of 
past memories, would rise to confront him, 

‘*Come, sit down here,’’ he said, and 
made room for her on the comfortable, 
huge cushioned chair, in that most in- 
comprehensible, yet, possible way lovers 
have.. ‘‘Now, I promise not to annoy 
you again, until you have unburdened 
your soul.” 


y 
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‘‘That’s my own Bertie,” she sighed 
nestling comfortably against him. « You 
know, dear, Aunt Kate has asked us all 
to Holmesdale for three weeks, staying 
over Hallowe’en.”’ 

“Yes, and I think it a delightful plan, 
Your Aunt is one of the most sensible of 
women. She is the only member of the 
family that understands me,’’ said Herbert 
with the egotistical dignity of five-and- 
twenty. 

‘‘Aunt Kate says that is the highest 
compliment to a woman a man can make, 
She said it usually meant you had se- 
cured a catalogue of all his weaknesses, 
I do not see yust what she meant. Do 
you?” 

‘*Not exactly; but no matter, go on, 
dear, with your story.’’ 

‘*Why—why—you know I promised 
to stay with your mother and not go three 
weeks before Hallowe’en, with Tom and 
Aunt Kate.” 

‘*Yes, you will go down when mother 
and I go, three days before the 31st,’’ he 
returned. 

‘“‘Oh! but—but—lI cannot.” 

‘What do you mean?”’ stopping with 
her hand halfway to his lips, a frown be- 
tween his eyes. 

“‘T have decided—nay, I promised 
aunty to go to-morrow, when she and 
Tom go.” 

‘*Rose! when you had already prom- 
ised me.”’ 

‘*Yes, Bert—but you—you—know the 
night we quarreled about—about the um- 
brella button, wasn’t it?’’ appealingly 
with no sense of humor in her forgetful- 
ness. ‘*And—and—you wouldn't let 
me go to the concert with Gordon Went- 
worth, I vowed revenge. So I coaxed 
Tom to go down and take me earlier.” 

‘*So you arranged the whole matter to 
suit yourself. How ind. you are.” 

‘Don’t scold me, for I am so sorry 
now. I—I don’t want to leave you for 
three weeks.”’ 

There was a moment’s silence, then a 
big tear rolled down Rose’s cheek and 
splashed on her hand that lay in Her- 
bert’s impassively. 

‘¢ Don’t do that,’’ said Herbert, gently, 
‘¢ it is not worth it, little one. Besides I 
deserve this, for being such an ass, about 
Wentworth. And we never would have 
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wreled over that umbrella button, if 
ithad not rained so all Sunday afternoon.”’ 
«Oh, Bert, I feel so sma// and mean!" 
owing her arms about his neck with 
dildish abandon. ‘‘ You are so good to 
ye. But I want to wait and go down 
ith you.’ 

«Change your mind then, Dott, Tom 
gd Aunt Kate can put up with it, for 








ring the changes on me often enough.” 

“J cannot do that, because—oh! dear, 
he worst is to come,” 

“Well, what now?’’ and Herbert 
mse, a little impatiently, to stand with 
me hand on the mantel shelf, looking 
down on her. Rose shifted her position 
iho, for she did not want his eyes upon 
her just at that moment. She took her 
former position, tapping one foot against 
the brass fender. 

“Why, you know Aunt Kate is to 
have a large house party, and Lena Og- 

den is to go down, and is in the music 
oom now with Tom and Aunt Kate.” 

“The devil! ”’ ’ 

The exclamation broke from Herbert 
involuntarily, and he bit his lip in vexa- 
tion the next moment. 

“Tam sorry you do not like her—but 
Idid not think you cared so much as 
that,” she said plaintively. 

“I beg your pardon, Rose—I—forgot 
myself.’’ 

“I told her of our engagement and 
she looked so strangely at me, I wished I 
had let her find it out. But she is more 
lovely than ever, and you know her father 
haslost all his money, and Lena is working 
book: keeper in a large store in Newark.” 

“Indeed !’’ 

“Why do you dislike her so, Her- 
bert?’’ looking with keen truthful eyes 
into his downcast face. 

“TI don’t dislike her, Rose.’’ 

“Then why does she dislike you?”’ 

“T do not think she does dislike me. 
I_am—sure— it is something else. You 
wouldn’t understand it, dear, if I told 
you,”’ with a brotherly tone, he often 
wed toward his ‘‘ cousin.’’ 

_ “I should like to try and understand 
it,” she returned, with a little pout. 

‘* Now, see here, Rosy, I will tell you 
about it, if you will be satisfied and ask 
meno questions, and let me act as I think 
gest when I come to Holmesdale.’’ 
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‘I do not see how I ever effect your 
conduct. You a/ways have your own way !’’ 

‘¢Oh! come, dear, don’t let us repeat 
the umbrella button episode. This is 
rather a peculiar case. A good while ago 
—about five years ago—when you were 
toddling about in pinafores at Miss Os- 
goods’ school—’’ 

‘¢ Why, Bert, I was thirteen years old !”” 

‘IT can swear to the pinafores, how- 
ever, for I remember tying you by the 
strings to the gate, one day, when you 
insisted upon following me,’’ laughed 
Herbert. 

‘What a fib! Well, go on! 
happened to you and Lena?”’ 

‘©QOh, yes, to be sure. I proposed to 
her.”’ 

*« Herbert, you /’’ Rose’s eyes, full of 
wonder, turned upon him, while her face 
showed a little flush of pink, creeping 
over her very ears. 

‘‘There ! don’t look at me that way, 
Dott. It is bad enough as it is,”’ his 
voice sharpening a little. ‘‘I proposed 
for another man.” 

‘“©Oh!”’ ina relieved tone. 

‘¢ Yes, you see I was very fond of the 
old fellow, he was years my senior, but 
awfully bashful. I was still at college, 
but no end conceited. Lena must be 
about my age. So I agreed to speak for 
Gor—, the other man, I mean, and some- 
how I got in a snarl, that is, she didn’t 
understand.”’ 

‘« Why didn’t she understand ?”’ speak- . 
ing with clear, questioning eyes, that ig- 
nored his abrupt close of the sentence. 

‘‘ There, Rose, I told you you would 
not comprehend the situation.” 

‘* But—but—’’ began Rose, then she 
met Herbert’s glance that fell beneath 
hers, while the hot blood swept to his 
forehead. ‘‘I see, now, she thought you 
loved her.”’ 

‘¢Don’t, Rose,’’ turning away from 
her, ‘‘ you women can be brutal, some- 
times.” 

She stood, her hands clasped before 
her, watching him with a curious expres- 
sion. The sunshine had long since faded, 
and dusk was creeping into the room. 

‘¢ Did you not intend me to understand 
you thus?’’ Her tone was not sharp, 
but Herbert missed a cadence in it that 
told him more than words. 


What 
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‘‘Yes,’’ he replied, biting his mus- 
tache, savagely. ‘‘I was sorry, but she 
gave me no opportunity for explanation. 
I—left her, and we have not seen or 
spoken since. That is the who/e story.” 

‘¢ Who was the other man?”’ 

‘*T shall not tell you.” 

‘<I beg pardon. I should not have 
asked. Iam half sorry you have told me 
so much. Do you—suppose she cares 
now ?’’ 

*¢ Rose!” 

‘¢ Yes; yes, I know, Herbert, but I 
cannot help wondering how queer it must 
have seemed to you. I never knew men 
found out such things about us. You 
must have felt dreadfully about it, Bert.’’ 

‘‘I did. I felt like a brute, and an 
ass, and I know I acted like both. I hate 
like the deuce meeting her for a whole 
fortnight at Holmesdale. I say, Rose—”’ 

At this moment a door across the hall 
opened. 

‘¢Halloo!’’ called a cheery voice, 
‘babies, what are you doing out there? 
Crying in each other’s arms in anticipa- 
tion of the separation to-morrow ?”’ 

‘¢ Weare nofcrying,’’ came indignantly 
from Rose, while Herbert called out, ‘‘ In 
a moment, sir; wait until Rose wipes her 
eyes.” 

For it was only in theory that Major 
Tom Myrrick, brother and guardian of 
Herbert’s fiancée was an ogre of ugliness 
and Herbert’s abhorrence ; as a matter of 
fact, he was a handsome man of thirty- 
eight or nine, and Herbert had always 
been very fond of him. 

‘‘T suppose we must go in, now, Her- 
bert.”’ 

‘« Just a moment. 
Holmesdale ?”’ 

‘¢ Oswald Langdon of course, he’s in 
the music room, now; and Nan Camp- 
bell— ”’ 

‘¢Oh, heavens!’’ sotto voice, from 
Herbert. 

‘¢And Eckert Slocum; and then you 
know Gordon Wentworth has come into 
his aunt’s property, Oakhurst, and I pre- 
sume he will be at Holmesdale most of 
the time. Aunty’s very fond of him.’’ 

‘¢ Gordon Wentworth! By Jove,’’ cried 
Herbert, bringing his hand down em- 
phatically, on the chair-back. ‘‘ Well, 
well, if that isn’t the oddest thing. There! 


Who else is to be at 
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No matter. Kismet, kismet—a real trick 
of fate. Go on Rose, who else?” 

‘¢ What do you mean by kismet ? Whose 
fate are you talking about ?” remarked Rose. 

‘‘Never mind my nonsense, mon amj 
and is that all of the congenial house 
party ?”’ 

‘Yes; am so glad Gordon will be 
there, I haven’t seen him for so long, ex. 
cept for the one night you spoiled with 
your nonsense about propriety, as Gordon 
was not old enough to count. He is as 
old as Tom.” 

‘* Not quite, and Tom is not antedily- 
vian. Come on, Rose, let us face the 
music. I declare, I would do a good 
deal for Aunt Kate, but this daunts me. 
I begin to change my mind regarding ker 
sound sense.”’ 

Nevertheless, Herbert withstood the 
ordeal fairly well when introduced to Miss 
Ogden, save that his color varied, and the 
glow was reflected in Miss Ogden’s face. 

Rose was a clever little social diplomat, 
even if she had not had lovely Aunt Kate 
Myrrick to lead the conversation, and 
make the evening pass smoothly. No 
breach of good breeding ever occurred in 
Miss Myrrick’s presence. One felt sucha 
thing was impossible. A beautiful bru- 
nette, who retained her brilliant sway, 
socially, although long past her ways of 
belleship. People often asked each other 
why she never married. On being ques- 
tioned, she rey iied there were two impor- 
tant reasons. She could never decide 
what qualities were most admirable, and 
therefore desirable in a husband. She 
could not be entirely satisfied as to what 
promoted matrimonial happiness—mascu- 
line weakness, or masculine strength of 
character. She had an independent for- 
tune, an inheritance including the estate 
of Holmesdale, in Berkshire county, Mas- 
sachusetts. During the winter months 
she lived with her nephew Thomas Myr- 
rick, who was but a year or two her 
junior. 

She had heard, with dismay, of Rose’s 
engagement to her great nephew, Herbert 
Carey, but she had counseled forbearance, 
and had led the lovers into paths of peace, 
with a depth of purpose only compre- 
hensible in the light of that reflection of 
Charles Beach’s, that ‘‘ every woman is 
at heart a Jesuit.’ 
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This evening Herbert found himself 
singing duets with Miss Ogden, turning 
her music while she sang, and otherwise 
making himself entertaining and useful, 
while every turn of her pretty, haughty 
neck recalled a scene he would fain forget. 

Herbert did not mean to be dishonest 
in what he had told his fiancée, but he 
had not told quite the whole truth about 
that matter. It was not in the nature of 
man to repeat the part he had played with 
those sweet dark eyes fixed upon him. 
No; nor in the nature of woman to com- 
prehend and judge leniently his conduct, 
if he Aad told her. Herbert was ashamed 
of that page in his history. He would 
like to have torn it out. Humility might 
become him; nay, he felt it did become 
him in Lena’s sight, but not under the 
eyes of his pretty little fiancée. 

Once, while Rose was bidding Mr. 
Langdon good-night, Herbert, as he bent 
over the piano, apparently seeking a piece 
of music, murmured to Miss Ogden: 

«‘Lena, try and forgive me, I repented 
‘long ago.”’ 

A swift, indignant sweep of her eye- 
lashes upward was her only reply, for a 
moment, then she said, in a low tone: 

‘TI have nothing to forgive, Mr. Carey, 
only much to forget. I find that a harder 

task.” 

And he saw her eyes fill with tears. 
Lovely dark blue eyes they were, and 
Herbert felt his heart beating rather fast, 
as he said; 

‘¢I was brutal to you. Nothing can 
‘justify me. I have never ceased to regret 
it.” 

4¢You only make me suffer more by 
this reference to the past. It is hardly 
kind,’’ she replied, with a glance. how- 
ever, that made him doubt her words, and 
at this moment Rose came toward them, 
and five minutes later they were melodi- 
ously joining voices in the duet, where 
they expressed themselves as follows : 


«I would that my love would silently flow, 
In a single word.” 


The next day siw them all off on 
their journey—Herbertleft standing on the 
platform at the station, while Rose 
whisked away a suspicious tear, as the 
train rumbled out. 

Of course, she was delighted to go to 
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Holmesdale for three weeks, and end with 
a delightful house-party for Hallowe’en 
The rare scenery, the drives and riding. 
parties, the delight of Holmesdale itself 
always gladdened Rose. But to go with. 
out Herbert—oh ! it was very hard. And 
Herbert had been so engrossed in some 
important cases, the last few days, that 
he had made very brief calls. 

Lena was looking pale to-day, Rose 
noticed she carried a little bunch of late 
violets. As Rose leaned back in her chair 
she saw Lena reflected in the mirror oppo- 
site, and she commenced to idly wonder 
where she had seen violets before that 
morning. Why—oh yes, Herbert wore 
a wee bunch in his coat lapel. How 
could she forget, and how good it was of 
him to give her these lovely rosebuds, 
Rose hid her face behind their delicate 
hues, and laid back singing a little jingle 
to the rattle of the train, and quite for- 
getting to wonder who sent Lena the 
violets. 

Holmesdale, from its throne at the 
Berkshire hills, was clad in all its au- 
tumnal glory. The fall had been a late 
one, and the hills were radiant in gold 
and scarlet, while across the upiands, 
purple mists were wreathing delicate veils 
that dropped gently down into the valley 
as the day declined. A silence full of 
pathos and dying splendor seemed to 
wrap the long sweet hours, and once Rose 
discovered Lena sobbing piteously, her 
face hidden in her hands as she sat beneath 
the old elm, well down theslope of the lawn. 

Rose had not spoken when she saw 
Lena’s distress. The two girls did not © 
get on understandingly together. Rose 
stole past the weeping girl, wondering 
why Lena always seemed to hold her at 
arm’s-length, and feeling it an impossi- 
bility to go to her now with sympathy, 
although she was sorry for her. 

She stood leaning over the little purling 
brook as she stopped on the rustic bridge 
that spanned the current, and recalling 
Herbert’s face as he had told her of his 
experience with Lena. Poor Lena! per- 
haps she loved Bert still, and if— 

‘¢ Rose! little Rose, I declare,’’ cried 
a glad voice behind her. 

‘¢Gordon!’’ she cried, and in a mo- 
ment a pair of strong arms lifted her off 
of her feet, and she was kissed heartily 
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turously : 

«Why, bless my soul. Dott, you have 
not grown a peg, but how pretty you are, 

bewitching little Rose. What on 
earth made you write that stiff note to 
me when I was in town last year ?”’ 

«Gordon, Gordon, you must not treat 
meso. Put me down! I’m older now, 
and—and—of course you know I am 
engazed.’’ ; ; 

“No! youdonot mean it, you precocious 
infant! ’’ laughing joyously, and kissing 
both her hands, while he held them in a 
fond firm grasp; ‘‘ but I do not see why 
an old and privileged character may not 
still maintain his innings. Herbert does 
not prohibit your kissing Tom.”’ 

‘Oh, no, but he is my brother.”’ 

“Well, /’// be your brother. It is the 
very latest fashionable fad, you know, 
when you cannot become engaged to a 
man, promise to be his sister. Of course 
your aunt told me of your engagement, 
but J do not mind a little thing like that.’’ 

Rose laughed merrily, and clasped her 
hands over the arm of her big friend, 
thinking she had never seen so bright and 
comfortable an ugly countenance as his. 
And how brown and true his eyes were. 

‘It is years since I saw you, Dott.’’ 

‘‘] was at Miss Osgood’s school and 
was thirteen. Bert was speaking of it the 
other day.”’ 

‘‘And did you forget, you naughty 
infant, that long before you fell in love 
with Bert you married me?”’ 

‘Oh, you mean when I jumped over 
the broom-stick with you Hallowe’en, 
and I was justten yearsold. I remember; 
I thought for awhile I was really your 
wife, and I cried when Aunt Kate ex- 
plained that you would be married years 
and years when I grew old enough to be 
awife. But you are zo?.” 

‘¢No, and I am getting to be a pretty 
old codger. Thirty-two years old last 
April. And is it all of five years since 
I've seen you, Dott? Why that must have 
been about the time I was making a fool 
of myself over Lena Ogden.”’ 

‘‘Lena Ogden! Why she is here zow. 
Everybody seems to know Lena Ogden.”’ 

‘¢Thedeuce! you say she ishere zow,’’ 
stopping short with a frown and whistle. 
‘‘Well, she never cared a rap for me 


and my sighing, and time hath cured my 
wound,’’ with a melo-dramatic gesture. 
‘But, of course, everybody knew Lena. 
She was a great flirt in her day. May be 
yet, for all I know. Why Herb was no 
end spooney about her, all in my interest, 
of course.”’ ‘ 

‘¢What do you mean? Were*you the 
other man? Herbert told me about that.’”’ 

Gordon gave her a glance full of sur- 


prise. 

‘¢ Oh, he told you all about it, did he? 
That was clever of Herbert. But what 
do you mean by the other man?” 

‘“Why—why—you were in love with 
Lena—’’ Rose paused lamely, abashed 
by the dash of color in her companion’s 
face. 

‘«See here, Rosy, between us it wasn’t 
very nice of Bert to tell you all this non- 
sense. I was the other man, but the 
story goes this way: Lena made a fool 
of me, and tossed me aside after awhile, 
and I was wild with hurt pride and anger. 
Herbert was my ally, and since she 
evinced a predilection for his society, he 
determined to pay her out in her own 
coin. He was about her age, and the 
most attractive fellow—but you know all 
about ¢hat. Well, he flirted with her, 
and then—well, the end was not so pleas- 
ant or desirable as we both thought. 
Somehow it never pays to try and hurt a 
woman. Herbert was very sore about the 
thing, and we both felt smal/. I did not 
think he would ever tell any one. It does 
not seem just right, out of honor to Lena.”’ 

‘* Herbert did not tell me the story 
that way,’’ said Rose, slowly. 

Something in her face made Gordon 
exclaim, mentally: 

‘¢Lord, now I’ve done it!” 

Aloud he said : 

‘« Perhaps he softened it for such ten- 
der loving ears; small blame to him.” 

‘*No, I thought it was all for you, and 
that you cared for her still, and perhaps 
in meeting her here you—” 

‘*You little match-maker! No, no, 
none of that, an’ thou lovest me. So 
Herbert put it in that light, the rascal. 
Kiss me again, quick, Rose, and I’ll be 
even with him.”’ 

‘*Don’t, Gordon. 
know about this. 
much for Lena?”’ 


Stop! I want to 
Did you care very 
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‘¢ Cross-examination, Rose?’? Then 
he added, gravely: ‘At the time, yes. 
But now—I care more for the touch of 
your little finger. A woman who delib- 
erately plays with a man’s honest affec- 
tion is unworthy any man’s esteem. I 
am sorry Bert strove to conceal anything 
from you, if it troubles you. Doubtless 
he did it to spare you.” 

*¢ Yes,’’ said Rose, but she drew from 
her dress a rose, and threw it from her 
into the running stream. It was one of 
the last roses Herbert had given her the 
day before. 

‘It is faded,’’ she said; but Gordon 
saw her eyes were full of tears. 

‘¢ Rosy, now—I say—do not be fancy- 
ing all sorts of things about Herbert and 
Lena. It is all over, and he is as true as 
steel. When does Herbert come?’”’ 

‘*Not until a week before the thirty- 
first.” 

‘¢ That is as it should be. You and I 
will have ample time to enjoy ourselves. 
I agree with Major Tom, you know, about 
your being too young to marry for three 
years. I have not seen half enough of 
you as Rose Myrrick.”’ 

They wandered down the brook, and 
when Rose returned, escorted by Mr. 
Wentworth, her lost rose seemed to have 
found its double reflection in her cheeks. 
At the same time, when Rose threw that 
rose away, it was with an instinctive 
revelation as to where Lena had gotten 
her late violets 

There was no flush on Lena’s cheek 
as she met Mr. Wentworth that night. 
Both looked coldly indifferent, Gordon a 
little stern. Rose, watching them, felt a 
sense of relief she could little have de- 
fined. 

Gordon kept near Rose, but his atten- 
tions were so frank and elderly that he in 
no way offended her, or caused comment, 
and it left Oswald Langdon and Eckert 
Slocum as the attendant of Miss Ogden 
and Miss Campbell. 

The weeks passed swiftly and pleasantly. 
Rose rode, walked and gossiped with 
Gordon Wentworth. Lena and Mr. 
Slocum, well-matched social veterans, 
beguiled their time pleasantly, while Miss 
Campbell and Mr. Langdon were bent on 
a serious flirtation. Miss Catherine Myr- 
rick watched it all with calm, judicial 
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eyes, and welcomed Gordon more cor- 
dially every day. 

One night Gordon had spent a most 
delightful hour in a moonlight ride with 
Rose, and, as he lingered with his good- 
night, Miss Catherine Myrrick detained 
him, and throwing a light wrap over her 
head, walked with him to the large gate. 
way. He had sent his horses home two 
hours ago. 

‘<You find my little niece much changed, 
Gordon,”’ she said to him, as he spoke of 
Rose. Very unconsciously he had 
of late to think and speak of little else, 

‘«She is a lovely little creature,” he 
replied, with unguarded enthusiasm. 

‘¢ She is very like me in her disposition 
and temperament. I do not wish to see 
her marry Herbert. It will break my 
heart, as I am sure it will hers. Herbert 
needs a more domineering nature to 
oppose him.”’ 

‘Tam sorry they—she—well, that they 
are foolish enough to fancy themselves in 
love.”” Gordon spoke with a relish in 
this judicious sentiment. 

‘So weall feel. Can nothing be done, 
Gordon ?’’ 

‘¢ You ask me, madam? I really—” 

‘I think you understand me,’’ laying 
a shapely hand on his arm. ‘‘ Win her 
yourself. Gordon, and no one. will rejoice 
more than Tom, and your fond old friend.” 

‘¢ Pardon me, Miss Myrrick, you over- 
rate my attractions, even if I was not 
Herbert’s friend.’’ Gordon spoke haught- 
ily. He wasina rage, and Miss Myrrick 
saw it, but she was not daunted. 

‘¢You will think of it, and of her, 
until you see it as I do,” she said gently. 
** Good-night.”’ 

Gordon strode on under the soft moon- 
light, furious with himself and all woman- 
kind. His reflections were not comfort- 
ableones. They closed with his bursting 
forth angrily: ‘*Gordon Wentworth, 
you are making a fool of yourself, and a 
dishonorable one at that! ’’ 

This occurred two days before Herbert 
was expected. Gordon was to take Rose 
to drive the following morning. His 
manner was changed. He was distant, 
and Rose observed it, finally saying: 
‘‘ How formal you are to-day. You have 
twice called me Miss Myrrick. Must J 
say Mr. Wentworth?”’ 
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No, I beg you will not. But in view 


_ of Herbert’s arrival is it not better I 


thould speak formally ?”’ 
Oh!’’ said Rose, somewhat blankly, 
then added, ‘‘ but Herbert will not mind 

.”’ He did not reply. Later in the 
drive they had a hot argument over some 
trivial matter, and Rose declared Gordon 
was very cross about it, and in fact Gor- 
don was very positive. Rose was really 
delighted to have stirred him from his 
hauteur, but when she had teased him 
enough, she leaned towards him coax- 
ingly, saying: ‘* Come, let us kiss and 
make up.”’ 

They were in a lonely road, and three 
weeks before Gordon would have met such 
an advance from Rose with a hearty 
laugh and a brotherly peck of her rosy 
cheek. Now, to her surprise, he flushed 
to his forehead and bit his lips. 

“T shall never kiss you again, Rose,”’ 
he said shortly. 

“‘ Are you so vexed as that ?”’ 

“No, but I dare not,’’ in a tone of 
sudden passion. ‘‘I have some sense of 
honor—and it was wrong to have done so 
before—only—I did not realize it.” 

“Why?” asked Rose, deliberately. 
“You do not care for me save as a 
little girl you have always known. You 
a almost as old as Tom, and you 
sai - 

«My age has nothing to do with it,” 
shortly. ‘‘Ishall zever kiss you again. 
You—you—are no longer a pretty child. 
I have not realized this enough. I beg 
your pardon, my friend.” 

‘‘But, Gordon, don’t you /ove me as 
well as you did yesterday? I think you 
are very odd to-day. If I’ve been cross, 
Iam sorry. Don’t change toward me, 
Gordon dear, please don’t change. 
Everybody seems to change after awhile. 
Even Herbert has only written me a few 
times and he has never been the same 
since—since Lena came to us.”’ 

‘* Rose, do not talk to me this way; 
it isn’t right. Can you not see, child, 
how it tries me? I say again, I dare not 


| be to you all I wish. Look at me, Rose, 


and understand.”’ 

She looked clearly and frankly into his 
troubled eyes, and met. there something 
she had never seen in Herbert's glance as 
fondly as it had ever fallen upon her. 
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She saw what made her own eyes droop. 
A rich color mantled to her temples, she 
lifted her hands to cover her face. 

** Do not be afraid,’’ he said, in a tone 
that shook a little. ‘‘I shall not trouble 
you with it again. But you understand 
now.”’ 

“ Yes,’’ said Rose, almost in a whisper. 
‘*T understand.” 

Both were very silent during the rest 
of the drive, Gordon pretending not to 
see the tears that once or twice stole down 
Rose’s burning cheeks. As they neared 
Holmesdale, she put one hand on his arm. 
‘¢ Gordon,”’ she said entreatingly, ‘* you 
did not think—tell me—lI did not jiirt 
with you?’”’ 

‘¢No, no, my darling, you deserve no 
reproach.”’ 

‘And you will always—respect me a 
little?’ 

‘<T will loveand honor you until death,”’ 
he replied eagerly, ‘‘and that can never 
wrong you or Herbert.” 

Meanwhile Herbert was speeding to- 
ward the Berkshire Hills, never having 
been quite easy in his conscience as to 
the wisdom of his having sent Lena the 
violets the morning of departure, when 
he took the roses to his little sweetheart. 
How had Lena accepted them? and 
what impulse possessed him to take some 
of the violets for himself, rather than 
one of the rose buds? Was it the 
old man-haunting ghost of egotism, born 
of the knowledge that Lena had really 
loved him, that bade him think of her 
fair face, and the words she had uttered 
in reply to his hurried whisper? 
‘‘ Harder task to forget!’’ Poor girl! 
then she still cared for him a little. For 
his life, Herbert could not rid himself of 
the pathos of those words. 

Herbert found himself a stranger to 
the household at Holmesdale; a breath 
from the world they had left behind 
three weeks before. He fancied Rose’s 
greeting was just a little constrained. 
She did not chatter as usual, and he 
thought her a trifle pale and absent- 
minded. Later, he met and greeted his 
old friend, Gordon, cordially, and then 
he found himself near Lena Ogden. . He 
soon began to realize that Gordon’s 
monopoly of Miss Campbell, and Rose’s 
merry banter with Eckert Slocum was a 
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little overdone. He knew Gordon had 
always been very fond of his Cousin Rose. 

He devoted himself to Miss Ogden, 
however. 

‘© You have had a pleasant visit ?”’ 

‘*Very. I have never thanked you for 
the violets, Mr. Carey.” ‘ 

‘¢ You liked them? You were not of- 
fended ?”’ 

‘No. 
lets.’ 

“TI confess I thought of that in send- 
ing those.’’ 

**©You do not often think of me, 
tal she replied, her glance challenging 
is. 

‘¢On the contrary, I have been think- 
ing entirely too much of you. You 
ae not been out of my thoughts for 
weeks.”’ 

‘¢ That is a kindly speech, but to what 
conclusion do you come?’”’ 

‘*None. I confess my mind is chaos 
when I try to adjust my relations to you. 
Even if I dared—”’ 

‘«Please say no more, Mr. Carey. 
We have said too much already. It is 
useless to ever try and convince me you 
speak from sincerity, or honor, when you 
assume that tone.”’ 

‘*Lena, I swear to you I am sincere 
when I—”’ 

‘‘ Mr. Carey—”’ 

‘*Wou have forgotten how to say Her- 
bert,’’ reproachfully. 

‘‘T have made a point of forgetting, 
just as I finally threw away your violets. 
Rose thought it strange when I tossed 
them from the car window. You had 
best go ask her kbout them, now.”’ 

‘*T will! but mark me, Lena, you 
shall answer me yet as I desire.” 

‘* What can you desire?”’ 

‘When I tell you, you will reply as I 
wish.”’ 

‘¢ And Rose?” 

‘* Herbert,” called Rose’s sweet voice, 
a trifle plaintively, ‘‘won’t you come 
here, and help me scold Mr. Slocum. I 
am not good at an argument.” 

Herbert started, as well he might, and 
hastened to Miss Myrrick, but more than 
one of the guests at Holmesdale had 
noted the earnest téte-a-téte. 

‘*T should hate that girl if she did not 
suit my purpose,’”’ thought Miss Kather- 


You know I always loved vio- 
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ine Myrrick, as she saw Herbert. crogs 
the room, followed by Lena's glance. 

But Miss Katherine Myrrick exercised 
the woman’s privilege of disliking an. 
other of her own sex who knew how to 
handle the weapon she had laid aside, 
for rumor whispered no more errant co- 
quette led men into folly than Katherine 
Myrrick in the heyday of her youth. 

In the few days intervening before the 
grand Hallowe’en party and its antici- 
pated mirth, Herbert and Rose were 
sadly at a loss to understand each other, 
Courtesy invariably gave Herbert the 
place at Rose’s side, but invariably cir- 
cumstances, over which he seemed to have 
no control, found him near Lena. Gor- 
don kept rigidly away from Rose, who 
grew merrier and paler every day. The 
men of the party finally resented Het- 
bert’s desertion of his fiancée enough to 
admit in a conversation in Gordon’s 
presence that ‘‘Carey was making a 
deuced ass of himself over Lena Ogden, 
if he intended marrying his cousin.” 
Gordon ground his teeth, but remained 
silent. 

The day of the Hallowe’en party was 
a stormy one. There is no more positive 
way to learn to loathe or adore your 
friend, than to be shut up in a country 
house with him for a whole rainy day. 
There was more than an equinoxial tend- 
ency, there was electricity in the air, that 
morning of the 31st of October, when 
the guests at Holmesdale assembled for 
breakfast. Before evening the storm had 
culminated in a sharp quarrel between 
Rose and Herbert, which both endeavored 
to conceal from their seniors. 

It began, forsooth, ‘with Herbert tax- 
ing Rose with rudeness to Gordon Went- 
worth the evening before, and a lack of 
warmth toward himself. She retaliated 
with a spirit that should have reminded 
him that Rudyard Kipling was right 
when he said ‘‘a woman’s guess is much 
more accurate than a man’s certanity.” 
Rose asked “him why he gave violets to 
Lena in a clandestine manner? and told 
her ha/f atruth where the whole truth 
would have served him better? Herbert 
was furious with Gordon for having be- 
trayed him, and denounced Gordon, 
whereupon Rose flew out like a ruffled 
dove, and defended Gordon bravely. 
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Itended in a patched peace both felt to 
be 2 hollow truce, and which Herbert 
chose to hold as an excuse for the treach- 
erous tenderness he felt toward the woman 
he knew loved him. 

The entertainment for Hallowe’en wasa 


~ dinner-dance, followed by the usual Hal- 


lowe’en sports. Several young people of 
the neighborhood were invited. Miss 
Myrrick presided with her inimitable 

, giving no one time to even cogitate 
on her curious arrangements of her guests. 
Gordon conducted Miss Ogden, while 
Herbert and Rose both inwardly raging 
and rebelling sat side by side. Truly 
Miss Myrrick should have married an 
ambassador. Once, just before dinner, 
Gordon approached Rose. She was ex- 
quisitely dainty in a toilette of cream 
white, but she looked too pale and her 
great eyes were feverishly bright. 

“Tell me, has he been annoying you? 
his behavior with Miss Ogden is abomi- 
nable. If he is making you unhappy I’ll 
thrash some sense into the infernal young 
puppy!’’ Gordon’s voice was full of 
concentrated wrath. He hardly knew 
what he said. Her glance had suprised 
him into it. Her hand closed on his a 
amoment quickly: 

‘*No, no, I don’t care; it is not that, 
kecannot make me unhappy. Please— 
please keep away, Gordon !’’ 

The pleading tone in which his name 
escaped her, sent him from her half 
dazed. For aweek he had been Mr. Went- 
worth whenever she deigned to look his 
way. He was not versed enough in women 
to know what such conduct portended. 

The dancing was kept up quite vigor- 
ously in the large hall. Nuis were named 
and roasted on the big open hearth, for- 
tunes told by cards and the three fatal 
saucers. Apples were named and the 
seeds counted, or they were bobbed for 
by the men, with much merriment, even 
Major Tom participating in this sport, and 
covering himself with glory and—water. 
And all the evening Herbert kept close 
at Lena’s side. Lena, who as she realized 
her power over him, was radiant with 
beauty, and led him on with a skill that 
dazzled Miss Myrrick, and made Major 
Tom swear under his breath. In fact, the 
latter had to be coaxed and cajoled into 
silence by Miss Myrrick, as he saw his 





little sister so pale and quiet. It was one 
thing to disapprove of Herbert’s suit ; 
quite another to see his little sister tossed 
aside like an old glove for that ‘‘light- 
headed flirt,’’ as Major Tom rashly called 
Lena. Major Tom was glowering in a 
corner, his good temper all fled when the 
guests generally having departed, Rose 
and Lena were merrily challenged to put 
the last trick to the test. They had vainly 
boasted of not being afraid to put the last 
test of fate on trial, when at the midnight 
hour one was to go to the attic, and while 
looking into a mirror and slowly paring 
an apple, discover the reflected image of 
her future husband looking over her 
shoulder ; the other was to go alone to the 
grove of pines, at a goodly distance from 
the house, and with a ball of yarn slowly 
wind it up, when the future spouse was 
supposed to appear and speak as he wound 
up the ball also. 

Lena was to go to the grove of pines; 
Rose to the attic. 

At the last moment Lena’s heart mis- 
gave her. Not that she was haunted by 
fear, but she knew who would meet her 
in the grove. But she also knew that if 
she once met him there alone, she would 
wreck Rose’s happiness forever. If she 
yielded to the temptation of her love, she 
knew she would never again release Her- 
bert from bondage. 

As they left the room, the girls met in 
the hall. Lena said hastily :— 

‘* Rose, take this; go to the garden, I 
beg of you.” 

Rose turned a white face and flashing 
eyes upon her. 

‘¢What do you mean?” she cried ; and 
then the women looked each other in the 
eyes, and Rose felt a great pity for the 
beautiful girl before her. 

‘¢Save me, Rose—save me from my- 
self, from dishonor. You are more 
worthy.”’ 

‘¢ Where is he? What do you mean? 
Is Herbert going to run away with you?’” 
With infinite scorn despite her pity. 

‘*No, no—not that. But if he speaks: 
to me again to-night as he has done, I 
cannot resist him. Keep your lover; I 
do not want him. Go, meet him in the: 
pine grove. It is but a foolish infatu- 
ation he feels for me,”’ 

‘¢ If I go, it will be to release him. He 
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is no lover of mine,’ cried Rose; and, 
seizing the yarn from Lena, Rose sped 
away, still dazed and angry at Lena’s last 
words. 

Down the path she sped, too excited to 
feel any fear of the darkness, when she 
heard steps behind her, then voices, and 
shrinking behind a friendly pine, she saw 
distinctly two men coming toward her, 
one—the larger of the two—stopping the 
other with a haughtly gesture of detention. 

‘« Carey—Herbert.”” Gordon Went- 
worth’s voice rang sternly, although care- 
fully modulated. ‘*Go back to your 
cousin. Be a man, and not a coward. 
Tell her, if you cannot fulfil your vows to 
her, but do not sneak here to meet a jilt. 
Leave that to older fools, like myself.” 

“Do you know what you are saying, 
Gordon? How dare you speak thus of 
my friend.” 

‘¢ By the same right I turn you from 
disgrace toward your duty. What folly 
is this; to fling away the pure, innocent 
love of your cousin for a smile from Lena 
Ogden. Go back, I say; let me meet the 
woman who strove to wreck my life. Oh, 
you foolish boy! can you not see—” 

‘*No! I neither see nor understand 
your right to interfere in this matter. Let 
me attend tomy ownaffairs. Let me pass.” 

‘**You shall zof go to meet that woman. 
Listen to me, Herbert, for the love I bear 
you—for the sake of lang syne, I will 
confess my soul to you. I love the little 
Rose. May God forgive me! I meant 
no wrong. But I cannot see her made 
unhappy, and ill, by your folly with Lena 
Ogden. I want her to be happy. 

Gordon’s tone was one of steady plead- 
ing, but an oath of anger broke from 
Herbert, and Rose knew a slight struggle 
took place between the men. Then Her- 
bert’s voice fell coldly, and she knew he 
was in orfe of his dull, deadly rages. 

** Release me at once! I will do as 
you wish, but the consequences be on 
your own head.”’ 

‘*You promise me Rose shall be your 
first consideration ?”’ 

‘¢She shall be my frs¢consideration,’’ 
in a low tone, that made Rose shiver, and 
rejoice that she was not in the attic. Then 
she saw Herbert stride back toward the 
house, and heard Gordon sigh heavily. 


Then, as he walked on, a voice that 


thrilled him with amazement and delight ~ 


fell upon his ear, as Rose ran into his 
arms, crying : 

‘¢Oh, Gordon! Gordon! don’t leave 
me here a/one. I’m so scared—and oh! 
you dear, darling old fellow--I’m so glad 
—so glad—you /ove me.” 

‘‘Oh my poor little darling, do not 
cry. I tried to do all I could for your 
happiness—Rose, Rose, my poor child !” 

‘I’m not crying for Aim,”’ cried Rose, 
sobbing hysterically. ‘‘I do not careg 
pin about him /” 

‘¢ Then why are you crying, my own?” 

‘« Because—because I am g/ad you love 
me. Let him elope with Lena—so lon 
as I have you, you dear old stupid boy,” 

And Gordon’s reply cannot be trans- 
lated into cold English. 

And Herbert, who knew a quick way 
to the attic, got to the door just before 
Lena nervously entered the long room 
with its sloping roof. Her candle burned 
dimly, and the hand shook that held the 
apple. 

As she drew near the mirror, Herbert 
stepped quickly behind her. She saw his 
face in the mirror, gave a little cry, and 
was caught in his arms. Then after a 
moment of rapturous silence Herbert said, 
solemnly : 

‘¢ It is fate—kismet—my darling, it is 
useless to resist.’’ 

Before he slept that night Herbert 


made his confession to Rose in an humble, 


manly fashion that became him. Rose 
was very gentle, and gave him her hand 
a moment in hearty good will. 

‘¢I hope you'll be very happy, Her- 
bert,’’ she said, demurely. 

She looked so sweet that Herbert, who 
had never known the time when he could 
not kiss his pretty cousin, in the exuber- 
ance of his joy, bent his lips to her, but 
she checked him. 

‘*No,’’ she said, blushing furiously, 
‘¢T must zo¢—Gordon says I must never 
kiss you again—and Gordon is—still— 
the ‘other man,’ you know!” 

And then she fled, leaving him to gaze 
after her. Then, with a long, low whistle, 
‘‘By Jove!” he muttered, ‘‘ quits, sure 
enough, and how quickly they did it. 
P-h-e=w !”’ 
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i) Y office was a 
ve 4 


im large room at 
' the left of the 
front door, and 
its windows 
opened on the 
wide piazza 
that surrounded 
our comfortable 
house. I had 
been a country 
doctor for years; 
yas, in fact, the only physician of any 
considerable age or experience in the 
neighborhood, which, however, was not 
astandard of ability. My desk and chair 
were always by the west window, because 
I preferred a view of the undulating 
meadows and distant line of hills, to 
looking out upon the village. 

One afternoon in the early autumn I 
was in my accustomed piace. My office 
hours were just over, and I was resting 
before going out on my evening round. 
The neighborhood was enjoying a season 


of good health, and my work did not. 


me as usual. The house was quiet, 
remember, and I was a little drowsy, 
half dreaming of my children; for that 
absence of sound always reminded me 
that my two daughters had married and 
gone away, leaving my wife and I a quiet 
old couple together. My mind returned 
regretfully to the time when the patter of 
little feet and the shrill notes of childish 
voices used to disturb my solitude. 

The window, by which [ was seated, 
looked out on the closely trimmed lawn, 
flanked on one side by a hedge of haw- 
thorn that my wife had planted to obscure 
the kitchen garden ; on the other side was 
the road that wound up from the gate to 
the front door. One turn of this road 


was in full view, so that I could see my 
visitors as soon as they passed the gate. 
So many of them, seeing me at the win- 
dow, had cut across the lawn to the 
porch that they wore a track in the grass, 


HMavryame Wadaillac. 
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and my wife had a gravel-path made, 
lined each side with low rows of box, to 
keep them within bounds, for their inva- 
sions were so many thorns in her flesh. 
It was along this path that I saw a woman 
coming on this particular autumn after- 
noon. I perceived, at a glance, that she 
was not one of the country people. She 
was a tall woman, plainly and neatly 
dressed, wearing a severe bonnet, the 
brim of which shaded her face. Some- 
thing in her figure and walk suggested to 
me an English maid, but when she spoke 
I could not decide whether she was for- 
eign or not. She had seen me, and so 
came directly across the porch, greeting 
me with a stiff courtesy. 

‘¢Dr. Hunt, is it not?’’ she said, in a 
quiet way. 

And, as I nodded an assent, she handed 
meanote. As I took it from her I no- 
ticed the handsome envelope with its 
heavy black seal. It was a brief epistle: 
“Dr. Hunt: 

“ Sir.—I have been sent to you by Dr. H, 
Gorman, of Boston. I would be glad to have 


you call at Varnham House this evening or to- 
morrow morning. “SARAH RAVAILLAC,” 


I was struck by the singular conjunc- 
tion of the plain old English and graceful 
French names. The writing was hand- 
some, bold and clear. I looked up at the 
maid, whose face wore a sphinx-like ex- 
pression. 

‘¢Is Mrs. Ravaillac ill?” 

‘¢ Madame Ravaillac is well,’’ she re- 
plied, unconsciously correcting my ad- 
dress. ‘‘ Her niece is the invalid.” 

I was accustomed to the informalities 
of the country. 

‘¢Tell Madame Ravaillac that I will 
call this evening,’’ I said. 

The woman looked at me as if she dis- 
approved of my verbal message, but with- 
drew with a grave ‘‘ Good-afternoon.’’ I 
watched her as she went towards the gate. 
She kept exactly in the middle of the 
path, apparently looking at nothing. 
She was a model servant. 

Dr. Gorman, to whom the note referred, 
was an old friend; he had been my class- 
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mate at college. When we separated, he 
went to Boston and became one of the 
most noted practitioners in New England. 

I had a vague recollection of hearing 
my wife say that Varnham House was 
taken, and that there was some gossip 
about the new people who had arrived 
two or three days before. 

I had decided to make my call on 
Madame Ravaillac the last of my round, 
so that it was well on towards six o’clock 
when I turned my horse’s head in that 
direction. ‘The road faced sharply west 
from the turnpike, so that I was driving 
towards the setting sun. The evening 
was glorious; not a cloud in the golden 
sky. The landscape was just beginning 
to flame with the tints of autumn, and the 
sumach by the roadside was already crim- 
son, and the fields yellow with golden- 
rod. Now and then the trees that leaned 
across the road were touched with red, as 
if the tips of the branches were kindling 
into flame. In the distance, along the 
lowlands, the evening mist was rising like 
smoke, and the air was resonant with the 
chirping of crickets. A sudden turn of 
the road brought me in sight of Varnham 
House. It stood a little above me, and 
the trees on this side had been cut away 
so much that I had an almost unob- 
structed view of the large buff-and-white 
building. It was old, the main part hav- 
ing been built by an Englishman way 
back before the war of 1812, and named 
by him. A wing had been added at a 
more recent date, but the architecture 
corresponded. It was a plain building, 
with small diamond-paned windows, and 
the copings and finishings painted white. 
The original portion of the house was in 
the centre, and had a wide portico, the 
pillars of which were massive and white, 
and supported the roof. The English ivy 
that the builder had planted, brought, 
they said, from his place in England, had 
survived him, and covered a portion of 
the building, its glossy green leaves show- 
ing to advantage against the buff back- 
ground. The last rays of the sun were 
shining in the western windows, and the 
old-fashioned belvidere on the roof was 
outlined against the glowing sky. The 


house was above the road, and the ground 
rose gradually behind it, to a little, 
thickly-wooded eminence, where 


the 
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black-green of the hemlock was touched 
here and there by red-and-gold of maple- 
and gum tree—a beautiful and appropriate 
background. Varnham House had stood 
vacant for a long time; it had even been 
hinted in this rural district that it was 
haunted, but the practical fact was that 
it was rather an expensive luxury, [t 
had long since passed out of the hands of 
the original family, and was held bya 


New York attorney. I was a little curious © 
to see the occupant of the old place. The © 


high iron gates were standing open, and 
I drove directly up to the porch. As the 
wheels of my carriage grated against the 
stepping-stone, my sombre acquaintance 
of the afternoon appeared on the threshold, 
and conducting me across the large, va- 
cant-looking hall to a little room on the 
left, departed to summon her mistress, 
This was the old part of the house, and 
the ceiling of the room which I entered 
was very low and the windows small. I 
saw at once that a great change had been 
wrought in the appearance of the place, 
The soft fur rug on the floor, and the sofa, 
piled with rich-hued silk cushions, and 
the easy chairs, imparted an air of luxury 
which was a little incongruous with the 
colonial simplicity of the house itself. 

A log blazed cheerily on the andirons, 
dispelling the evening chill, and on an 
easel in the corner was a handsome pic- 
ture. I was looking at this, with my back 
to the door, when Madame Ravaillac en- 
tered. When I turned, she was standing 
just within the threshold. She was nota 
large woman, and yet her manner was 
imposing. 

‘¢T am pleased to meet you,” she said, 
with grave courtesy, extending her hand. 
‘¢ Dr. Gorman has spoken of you in such 
warm terms that you do not seem to bea 
stranger.”’ 

I blurted out some kind of response 
which seemed blunt and insufficient com- 
pared with her manner. Afterwards I 
came to know that Madame Ravaillac 
always embarrassed her visitors. Even 
at. this early stage of our acquaintance, I 
was struck by her address. Her voice was 
delightful because of its thorough culti- 
vation, there was not a crude note in it. 
In spite of her French name, I saw that 
she was an American. 

‘¢‘T want you to see my niece,” she 

















‘from her mistress. 








gntinued. ‘* She has been in poor health 
for nearly a year, and Dr. Gorman has not 
as much of a magician in her case 

g he usually is. I brought her here for 
little rest, in this quiet country place.”’ 
She had remained standing and turned 
now to leave the room. ‘‘ Come with 
me,” she said, ‘‘ Esther is quite weak to- 
day and I must trouble you to come up 


As I followed her across the hall, she 
made some conventional comment on the 
healthy reputation of the neighborhood, 
and I replied that its condition had never 
pen more favorable. As she preceded 
meI noticed that she was slightly below 
mediumj height and not finely formed, 
yet her deportment was so dignified that 
she appeared much taller than she actually 
was, “Her gown was of black silk, and 
swept the floor in folds that kept me at a 

tful distance. I had no doubt that 
my wife would have appreciated the lace 
about her throat and arranged like a cap 
on her gray hair. She was a homely 
woman with a sallow complexion and a 
prominent nose, and eyes that seemed 
both gray and brown and that had a 
brilliant eagle glance. My habitual ob- 
servation made me note her hands too, 
which were long-fingered and blue-veined ; 
the hands that belong to gentle blood. 
She went through the hall, and behind 
the staircase opened a door into a narrow 
passage, that I saw led into the new wing. 

There were only two windows in the 
gallery, and they were pointed and narrow, 

so that the afterglow dimly illumined the 
opposite wall. She apologized for the 
absence of a lamp, and led me upa spiral 
staircase ; at the top there was a flood of 
light from a tall lamp, and we came sud- 
denly upon the solemn-visaged maid. I 
temember that I thought she had been 
lighting the lamps. Immediately before 
us was a door which she opened at a sign 
Madame Ravaillac 
entered and I silently followed; it was 
one of the large upper rooms, and the 
three windows commanded a magnificent 
view of the hills and the western'sky. The 
solitary occupant was seated by the far- 
thest window and was gazing so intently 
into the distance that she did not hear 
our entrance. A slim figure in a white 
gown, sitting in the twilight—for although 
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the lamp was lighted in the middle of the 
room, its rays did not reach her. 

‘¢Esther,’’ said Madame Ravaillac, 
sweetly. 

Her niece started; an agitation which 
I attributed to weak nerves. Madame 
Ravaillac took her hand and led her to a 
chair by the table, so that the light 
streamed on her face and form. 

‘*Dr. Hunt, this is my niece, Miss 
Moore,”’ she said. 

Esther Moore was a young girl with a 
fair delicate face and golden hair; the 
eyes that she raised to mine had the direct 
appealing gaze of a child. 

‘¢ She thinks that there is not much the 
matter,’’ her aunt continued, kindly, and 
I noticed that she was always the speaker, 
and that her niece followed her cue like 
a person reciting a part. 

‘¢ She needs a little building up, I pre- 
sume,’’ I said cheerfully, and began to 
question the girl about her health. 
Madame Ravaillac answered for her with 
such persistance that it annoyed me. 
Miss Moore looked seventeen or eighteen 
years old, at least, and I was irritated at 
seeing such childish docility, yet there 
was something in the soft, sweet eyes 
that won me from my mood. Madame 
Ravaillac was seated beside her niece, her 
hand resting on hers, and as I sat oppo- 
site, comparing the two, I readily divined 
their relations to each other. In the full 
light, the elder’s dark face showed all its 
bold lines, its reserve and resolution, and 
her eagle glance fastened in the face that, 
beside hers, seemed that of an innocent 
baby. I understood how the younger, 
weaker nature must be absorbed and dom- 
inated by such a spirit as Madame Ra- 
vaillac’s. In the course of conversation, 
it came out that she was a New England- 
er, and I fancied her Puritan ancestry 
could be traced back to some grim, old 
round-head; such outlines must have 
been derived from the blood of fanatics. 

Esther Moore was of a different type ; 
there was that entire unlikeness that we 
often see contradicting the closest blood 
ties. The only similarity being in their 
voices, both were cultivated-and sweet. 
The aunt seemed found of her niece, but 
I noticed something akin to fear in the 
young girl’s manner towards her. 

I found, as I had supposed, that Miss 
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Moore was not suffering from any settled 
disorder. She was apparently naturally 
delicate, and her nerves were unstrung. 
But there was a languor about her that I 
could not account for as easily; her in- 
disposition was not sufficient to cause ex- 
treme weakness, and yet she seemed to 
scarcely care to raise her hand. There 
was an utter indifference to her condition, 
no desire to rally from it. The lids of 
her eyes drooped heavily, and the only 
thing that appeared to rouse her, was her 
aunt’s rapid talk. I did not believe in 
dosing such a patient, and advised nour- 
ishing food and plenty of fresh air. The 
season was delightful, and there could be 
no better remedy for such inertion than 
out-of-door scenes. The girl’s eyes 
brightened at the suggestion, but 1 
thought that Madame Ravaillac received 
it with less favor. She murmured some 
remark about too vigorous treatment, but 
I assured her that it was exactly what her 
niece required. When we left the room, 
I told her that there was no animation 
about Miss Moore, and that she needed 
recreation ; that, as far as I could judge 
from so brief an examination, there was 
no serious trouble, but that a continuation 
of such inactivity might produce graver 
symptoms. She listened to my remarks 
courteously, but her haughty reserve in- 
creased, and I saw that she was in- 
clined to disapprove of even this slight 
interference. 

She preceded me downstairs, as she 
had done on our approach. I noticed, 
as I walked behind her, that this was ap- 
parently the only outlet from her niece’s 
apartment, on this side at least. At the 
foot of the stairs, we came again upon the 
maid who stood aside for us with one of 
her stiff courtesies. After we passed, I 
heard her going upstairs, evidently to wait 
on Miss Moore. The gallery was brightly 
lighted now, and I saw that it was nar- 
row and gloomy, owing to its black wal- 
nut wainscoting. I was glad when she 
opened the door at the end, and we en- 
tered the main hall, which was illu- 
mined by an old-fashioned lamp sus- 
pended by chains from the ceiling. 
Opposite the staircase, was the fire-place ; 
in front of it was stretched a fur rug, but 
there was no furniture in the place. 

‘« We are scarcely settled yet,’”” Madame 
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Ravaillac remarked, noting m 

‘‘But I hope, in a few fans rs = 
this old place. We were glad to find 
such a retired spot. Varnham House jg 
held by my attorney in New York, and 
we took it for an indefinite time; my 
movements all depend on my niece, 
Esther is all I have and I feel it a duty to 
watch over her.” 

I thought that duty with her might be 
the war-cry of a fanatic, but I replied that 
her niece seemed a delicate child, and 
one who appealed to the tenderest feelings, 

‘¢ Esther is older than she looks; she is 
nearly twenty-one,”’ she said. ‘She has 
been quite delicate from childhood, but I 
have never, until lately, apprehended 
any trouble, for there is no hereditary 
ailment.” 

We were standing on the porch now, 
and I hesitated to express my thoughts, 
I had so often seen petted children killed 
by too much kindness. 

‘‘T think,’’ I remarked, ‘‘that she 
needs open air more than anything else,” 

Madame Ravaillac smiled. ‘You 
physicians are so tenacious of an idea,” 
she said, pleasantly. 

“She stood on the porch while I got 
into my carriage, and the last view I had 
of her she was still there, her severe face 
turned towards the gate through which I 
was passing. The lamp swung between 
the piazza pillars, lighting her features. 

I did not consider that Miss Moore 
required constant attention, but soon 
found that if my visits to Varnham House 
were not frequent I was summoned bya 
peremptory message from Madame Ra- 
vaillac. In spite of her reluctance to 
accept my suggestions, she followed them 
in regard to keeping her niece in the 
open air. She drove out with her every 
day in a little phaeton. She had brought 
a groom with her, who was as astute as 
her maid. The woman was, as I had 
assumed, English, and her name was 
Vaughan. She and -Madame Ravaillac 
were always with Esther Moore, one re- 
lieving the other. I never saw the girl 
alone, not even for a moment on the 
pleasant portico. And it often seemed to 
me that such devoted watchfulness must 
be irksome to one of her nervous tem- 
perament. Another thing that I noticed 
was, that although she grew stronger, she 
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“gas never down-stairs when I called, but 
-glways in her little parlor in the wing. It 
ws true that I was not now admitted 
through the gallery, but went up the 
main staircase, and through her aunt’s 
gite of apartments into hers. There 
were only two doors to her little morning- 
rom—the one through which I first en- 
tered it, and the other opening into her 
bedroom, which again had no other out- 
jet, except through Madame Ravaillac’s 


room. 

They lived in a secluded way, which 
did not, however, surprise me, for I could 
readily imagine that Madame Ravaillac 
would have little affinity with her plain 
neighbors. I sent my wife to call on her, 
and was much amused by the opinion 
that she expressed. It was a pleasure, she 
sid, to meet such a cultivated woman, 
but that Madame Ravaillac was as hard as 
astone, and she—my wife—felt sorry for 
that poor, dear child, who looked so 
sweet and gentle. 

I was surprised that, as her general 
health improved, Esther did not gain in 
vivacity; nothing seemed to rouse her 
from her languor. 

The autumn was advancing, and the 
woodlands were ablaze with gorgeous 
tints. It was a pleasure to me to take dif- 
ferent specimens of leaves and autumnal 
flowers to the young girl, for such gifts 
always brought a sweet, grateful light into 
the soft eyes and a glad note into her 
vice. She was one of the most winsome 
creatures that Iever saw. Her delicate 
face and short, curly hair, that shimmered 
inthe sunlight like spun gold, made her 
beautiful, and her disposition seemed as 
faultless, except, perhaps, that she was too 
yielding—too easily moulded, but that 
was the natural result of Madame Ravail- 
he’stutelage. Though they were reserved 
about themselves, I learned from their 
tlk that Esther had been left an orphan 
when very young, and adopted and reared 
by this childless aunt. Whether Madame 
Ravaillac was a widow or not, I could not 
divine, for she never mentioned her hus- 
band, and evidently nothing but his 
French name was left to remind her of 
him, From her perfect familiarity with 
Europe, I assumed that her early life had 
been passed there, but noticed that, un- 
like most foreign educated women, she 
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seemed to especially avoid foreign ways 
and the use of foreign words, which, per- 
haps, accounted for the ‘‘Sarah”’ of her 
signature. All her servants were English, 
and there was nothing French about 
either her person or her house. She had 
not even a French clock or a French vase 
in it. 

They had been about three weeks at 
Varnham House, and I was coming away 
from there one morning ; had just driven 
a few yards from the gate when my atten- 
tion was arrested by a man walking along 
the footpath by the road. He must have 
been a trifle over six feet, and was 
strongly built. My profession made me 
acquainted with almost every one in the 
vicinity, but this man was unknown to 
me. He wore a light flannel suit, such 
as we see at the seaside, and a straw hat, 
that slightly shaded his face. I was driv- 
ing very slowly, and he looked at me 
keenly, hesitated, and made a gesture as 
if he wished to speak. I pulled up at the 
side of the road, with the accommodating 
spirit of a country doctor. 

‘‘Pardon me,” he said, ‘‘I am a 
stranger; can you tell me who lives 
there ?”’ pointing towards the house. 

‘‘ That is Varnham House,’’ I replied. 
‘‘At present, it is occupied by Madame 
Ravaillac.”’ 

He looked at my carriage and at me, 
and seemed on the point of asking another 
question, but desisted, merely making 
some remark about the scenery. It was 
then that I noticed that he carried a 
sketching portfolio, and understood his 
interest in the old house, which was very 
picturesque. I gave him some informa- 
tion about its age and the different ad- 
ditions. His manner pleased me; he 
looked a little like a foreigner, but spoke 
English fluently. Although he talked 
freely of the views, I noticed that about 
himself he was reticent, and when we 
parted I was still ignorant of his name 
and occupation, but fancied him an ama- 
teur artist, tramping through the hills. 

This incident occurred on Monday, 
and it was not until the following Thurs- 
day afternoon that I went to see my fair 
patient again. Before I left the village I 
was surprised to see Madame Ravaillac’s 
phaeton driving down the street. She was 
alone, except for her groom in the rum- 
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ble. It was most unusual for her to be in 
town in the afternoon; it did not, how- 
ever, prevent my call on herniece. I 
felt that it would be rather a relief to hear 
the girl give an account of herself while 
her mouth: piece was absent. As I ap- 
proached the house I was rather surprised 
that Vaughan did not appear, as usual, 
on the doorstep; silently, without sum- 
mons, as she always did. I got out of my 
carriage, and paused for a moment on the 
portico, to take in the beauty of the sweep- 
ing lawn, with its splendid old trees that 
locked their branches and obscured the 
high-road on thatside. Suddenly, Vaughan 
emerged from a side-door in the wing, 
and dashed across the lawn towards the 
gate with a rapidity that was astounding 
to any one who was accustomrd to her 
usual sedateness. She was tying her 
bonnet strings as she went, and did not 
perceive me. It occurred to me that 
Esther might be suddenly ill, and I walked 
into the hall without ceremony. The house 
was perfectly quiet ; the door of the little 
room where Madame Ravaillac had re- 
ceived me was open; there was not a 
sound but the tick of the old Dutch clock 
on the stairs. I went out on the porch 
and rang the bell again; as I did so, I 
thought that I heard talking from the 
windows to the right; I knew that they 
belonged to the old parlor that I had 
never seen used by Madame Ravaillac. I 
was a little worried by the occurrences of 
the afternoon, and so stepped along the 
porch to the windows that opened down 
to the ground; as I did so, I gave that 
little warning cough that we doctors cul- 
tivate to announce our approach. The 
scene that met my eyes, however, startled 
me into silence. In the middle of the 
room stood Esther Moore, alive with an 
animation that J had never seen in her 
before, and beside her, with her hands in 
his, was my itinerant artist; there could 
be no mistake, no one could forget either 
the man’s face or figure. My ample per- 
son obscuring the light from the window 
startled them, and they both faced me, 
their hands dropping apart. I never felt 
meaner in my life; it flashed through my 
mind that these two young people would 
take me for a spy, and I was in haste to 
explain. 

‘«T have rung the bell three times,” I 
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said, ‘‘and was afraid there was some. 
thing wrong, as I saw Vaughan running 
across the lawn.’’ 

“There! I knew it! Oh, Charles, 
you must go at once!” cried Esther, ig. 
noring me and catching hold of her com. 
panion’s sleeve, as if to urge him towards 
the door. 

‘*T am not such a coward as to fly be- 
fore a woman, Esther,’’ he said, with a 
manliness that won my respect at once, 

‘Oh, Dr. Hunt—kind Dr. Hunt— 
advise him to go,’’ she exclaimed, her 
voice quivering with excitement, ‘she 
will be so terrible.”’ 

‘«Tt will not be my first encounter with 
Madame Ravaillac,”’ the young man re- 
plied, grimly, ‘* I came prepared to meet 
her; to tell her that she could not lock 
you up like a naughty child.” 

I started; an explanation of many 
things flashed through my brain and con- 
firmed the stranger’s allegation. 

Esther had clasped both hands around 
his arm, and was looking up into his face, 
with a beseeching expression : 

#*Don’t stay, Charles,’’ she pleaded, 
‘‘for my sake, go away. I don’t feel 
strong enough to face Aunt Sarah after- 
wards, and it is I who have to bear it.” 

Before he could reply we heard the 
grind of wheels on the gravel, as a car- 
riage stopped outside. 

‘“‘There! She has come!” the girl 
cried. 

Her extreme agitation was pitiful. The 
young man threw his arm around her to 
support her, but she pushed him away 
and clung to the back of a chair. I had 
only stepped inside the window, for the 
whole scene had occupied but a few mo- 
ments, so I was the first one to see Madame 
Ravaillac hasten across the portico, fol- 
lowed by Vaughan, who had evidently 
met her returning from the village. 

Madame Ravaillac swept past, without 
apparently perceiving me, and confronted 
the culprits. I had called her a small 
woman, but she seemed to tower in her 
anger; yet, she did not forget herself. 
Her voice was as low as usual when she 
turned to her niece, but that eagle glance 
cut like a knife. 

‘¢ So this is your promised obedience, 
Esther,’’ she said 

‘¢It is no fault of hers, Madame Rava- 

















” inte the young man, boldly, 
me it follow you here, and watched for 
* opportunity to see Esther, I am the 
arles, one to call to an account.” 
r, ig. She turned slowly, until her full glance 
com- him. ware 
wards ‘Monsieur Duprat,’’ she said, in a 


gathing tone, ‘‘ I have nothing whatever 
y be. § to say to you. You have been forbidden 
ith g § tocross my threshold, and I am surprised 
ce, to find you here today. Being a woman 
int. & itseems that I have no power to enforce 
, her  mycommands, even in my own house; 
‘she ( bat I can, at least, withdraw when an un- 
desirable person persists in remaining. 
with § Esther, you will come with me.” 
n Te 
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And she took her niece’s hand with a 
manner that overwhelmed opposition. 

Charles Dupray flushed to the hair. , 

‘*The rebuke is, perhaps, merited, 
Madam Ravaillac,’’ he said, taking his 
hat, ‘‘but you shall hear from me 
again.” 

He crossed the room, deliberately, and 
took the young girl’s hand in his. 

‘¢ Dear Esther, be true to me,”’ he said, 
and raising her hand to his lips went out, 
with a dignity which, in the circum- 
stances, was astounding. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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Cinder the Chastening ; 
OR, THE PRIDE OF THE WHITTINGTONS. 


BY ADNA H. LIGHTNER. 
Author of “ Shadow and Sunshine,” “Creta,” “A Wayside Violet,” etc, 


XVIII. 


IN DOUBT. 


N the return of 
Mr. Proctor to 
the bank, he 
found his son, 
Bert, impa- 
tiently awaiting 
his appearance, 
and, as soon as 
as they were 
alone, he re- 

: quested a full 
statement of the case, and when his father 
had explained everything, he started ex- 
citedly to his feet. 

‘¢Father, you did not allow Mr. Whit- 
tington to be placed under arrest? Why, 
that man is as innocent as you orI! I 
will go at once and give bail for his ap- 

ance.’’ 

‘« Bert, I believe that you are right,’ 
said Mr. Proctor slowly. ‘‘I would have 
trusted him to any extent. I was ponder- 
ing in my own mind about his release, 
but it would be better that you should 
attend to the matter. Do so at once, 
and, Bert, tell him that I will see him at 
his home some time this afternoon, and 
have a further talk upon the subject.”’ 

It did not require many minutes for 
Bert’s spirited grays to carry him to his 
destination, and with no trouble whatever 
the bail was given, and Basil grasped the 
hand of the young man, his eyes over- 
flowing with tears, and his voice choked 
with emotion. 

‘¢God bless you, Bert, for saving me 
from the disgrace of this place,’’ he said ; 
‘¢I would rather die than remain here. 
I am innocent, Bert, you know that?’”’ 

‘¢ Yes, Mr. Whittington, if I had not 
believed you so I would not have been 
here,’’ Bert responded, heartily. ‘‘Come, 
I will drive you home, and father will 





call some time this afternoon to € 
for the trial. Do not lose courage; we 
will stick the pin where it belongs, never 
fear.” 

‘‘God grant it, my boy; but the sky 
looks dark indeed to me,”’ replied Basil, 
gloomily, as they passed out to the pave- 
ment and entered the buggy. ‘I can 
find no clue to the mystery. I must see 
Hugh Lacy, he may have some theory in 
regard to the affair. He will do all that 
he can for me, I am quite sure.” 

Bert did not reply, but, after the dis- 
closure made by his father, he thought 
that it was possible that Basil might be 
mistaken about the loyalty of his friend, 
He was determined to look after that 
gentleman, all the same, and see if the 
depositor was not an acquaintance of his, 

Under the circumstances Hugh’s fore- 
thought in regard to the gambler and 
himself not being seen together for a few 
days was well-timed, for Bert would cer- 
tainly have found them out. 

Arriving at the home of Basil, Bert let 
him out, but declined his invitation to 
enter the house, although it would have 
been a delight to him to have seen Beu- 
lah; yet he understood that it was not a 
proper hour to make a call, even if Basil’s 
trouble had not prevented him through a 
feeling of delicacy from intruding upon 
their distress. 

Beulah heard her father’s step in the 
hall, and sprung to the door to admit 
him, closely followed by Nona. 

‘¢Oh, papa, papa, what dreadful thing 
has happened? But you are home again, 
it has all been made right!’’ cried Beu- 
lah, with her head pressed close against 
his breast. 


‘¢T am home again, thank God, but the 
mystery remains unsolved,’’ he replied, 
sadly. ‘* Bert Proctor, the noblest young 
man in all Brooklyn, came to my assist- 
ance and gave bail for my appearance 
when wanted, or I would have been 
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j UNDER THE CHASTENING, 


obliged to remain in the station- house— 
at least until Hugh could have learned of 
my trouble.’’ 

“Oh, papa, I cannot help it, but I 
have a strong conviction that Hugh Lacy 
js the cause of your trouble,’’ replied 
Beulah, impressively. ‘‘ Nona thinks so 

‘too; don’t you, Nona?’’ 

“Indeed I do, Miss Beulah,’ said 
Nona, bravely. ‘‘Mr. Basil, you will 
find him out some day, mind that.”’ 

“There, there, Nona, you have been 

tting wild notions into Beulah’s head. 
Hugh is a good fellow, and a true friend 
tome. Why, Nona, if he was not, don’t 
you think that I would have found him 
out long ago?’”’ 

“‘T don’t know, Mr. Basil,’’ responded 
Nona, doubtfully. ‘‘ It takes years some- 
times to find one out; but murder will 
out in the end, and so will Hugh Lacy’s 
empty friendship.”’ 

‘Well, let us wait and see, Nona. 


‘Before you censure of the fault be sure, 
Far easier it is to wound than cure,’” 


Basil said, soothingly: then turning to 
Beulah, he continued: ‘‘ Mr. Proctor was 
here, Beulah, was he not ?’’ 

“Yes, papa. He was so kind. He 
believes implicitly in your innocence, and 
declared that he would not rest until he 
had found the guilty one.’’ 

‘They have all treated me kindly at 
the bank, Beulah, but I see no way of 
establishing my innocence. It is the 
strangest case on record. My own ver- 
sion of the affair condemns me of itself, 
if there was no other evidence against 
me,” 

‘Don’t, papa, be so despondent,”’ said 
Beulah, striving to control her own grief 
that she might comfort him. ‘‘ Iam sure 
that the guilty one will be found, and 
everything explained.’’ 

‘‘And I am sure that I know who he 
is!’? declared Nona, resolutely; then 
swiftly she passed from the room, fearful 


. of another reprimand from Basil, yet fully 


determined to express her opinion. 

Basil understood the desire of his child, 
and-he tried to be more cheerful for her 
sake. He could not change the subject 
of conversation, that would be impossible ; 
but he would not express himself so 
gloomily. 
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‘¢ Nona is a faithful soul, but she has a 
will of her own,’’ he said, looking after 
Nona as she left the room. 

‘¢ If you could have seen her this morn- 
ing, papa, you might well sayso,’’ and 
the dimples came to the face of Beulah at 
the remembrance in spite of her sorrow. 
‘‘Why, papa, she ordered Mr. Proctor to 
leave the room, with all the dignity of a 
queen. Oh, how her eyes did flash, and 
her face flush with anger !’’ 

‘¢Ordered Mr. Proctor to leave the 
room !’’ repeated Basil, in deep surprise. 
‘‘ You shock me, Beulah! Why did you 
permit such a thing? What was her 
reason for such conduct ?”’ 

‘¢ Well, papa, it was all done so quickly, 
and I was so astonished, that I could not 
prevent it. When she learned what had 
transpired, and that Mr. Proctor was the 
bearer of the news, she turned upon him 
like an enraged tigress—I am sure that I 
never witnessed anything like it before— 
and bravely declared that a Whittington 
could not act dishonorable, and concluded 
by telling him to leave the room.”’ 

‘¢ Did it offend Mr. Proctor, Beulah ?”’ 
queried Basil, considerably annoyed. 
‘¢You explained that Nona had always 
lived in the family as a servant, and that 
she considered its honor her own, did you 
not?” 

‘¢Not I, indeed, papa, Nona did that 
herself. She did not presume upon any 
false position, but declared herself a ser- 
vant. Mr. Proctor said that he believed 
more than ever before in your innocence, 
because of Nona’s championship of you. 
I do believe that if his hat had been on 
his head he would have taken it off to 
her. You will always find one true de- 
fender so long as Nona lives.’’ 

‘¢Nona has been faithful to me, and 
mine, all these years,’’? murmured Basil, 
musingly, as his mind went back to his 
home in England, and he remembered 
how Nona had left that home and all her 
kindred for his sake, and for that of his 
child. es 
‘¢ Nona is very superstitious, papa, and 
the first thing this morning, after her 
work had been completed, she told me 
that she had dreamed about Master Laurie, 
and that she knew something was going to 
happen. Do you know to whom she re- 
ferred, papa? The postman came just as 
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she finished relating her dream, and I had 
no time to question her. I had not 
thought of it since.” 

*¢ Her ‘ Master Laurie’ must be a man 
now, if he is living, Beulah,”’ said Basil, 
thoughtfully. ‘‘He is my brother, and 
five years younger than myself. Nona 
always called him ‘ Master Laurie,’ and 
myself ‘ Mr. Basil,’ even when we were 
children. I have not heard one word 
from him, or concerning him, since I left 
England, although I have addressed 
several letters to him. Well, Nona was 
right, something has happened, and it 
surely ought to strengthen her superstition 
if such a thing were possible.”’ 

‘¢Yes, papa, but Nona said that her 
dream signified good,’’ said Beulah, cheer- 
fully, ‘‘and I am going to have great 
faith in Nona, and expect something good 
every moment, until it appears. That is 
pleasanter anyhow, papa, than looking for 
evil.” 

‘* Well, darling, if you are not the most 
loving little comforter in all the world, 
then I am no judge,”’ siid Basil, drawing 
Beulah down upon his knee, and kissing 
her. ‘* Why, you almost inspire me with 
hope, and yet I have no reason for it.’’ 

‘¢) am but fulfilling the mission of 
woman, papa,’’ replied Beulah, archly, 
‘¢you know that it is our duty, defined 
by Rogers, 


‘To be a light, 
Streaming within, when all without is night, 
A guardian angel o’er his life presiding, 
Doubling his pleasures, and all his cares dividing.’ 


I have a double duty, for I must fill mam- 
ma’s place, as well as my own, in your 
life. But do not worry over it, papa, I 
do not find my office burdensome, on the 
contrary, I rather enjoy the position.” 

Nona’s call to dinner interrupted their 
conversation, and soon after they had re- 
turned to the parlor Mr. Proctor called 
and Beulah left them alone, while she 
sought Nona to question her about the 
Uncle Laurie whom she had not heard of 
before. 

Mr. Proctor remained quite awhile 
with Basil, kindly going over every detail 
of the case with him, and making all ne- 
cessaty arrangem nats forthe trial. They 
decided to request a hearing-upon the 
third day from the arrest, thus allowing 


them ample time for investigation. After 
Mr. Proctor had taken his leave Basil went 
out to find Hugh, hoping that in some 
way he might aid him. Hugh was at his 
boarding-house waiting for Basil, or some 
word from him. There was no pity in 
his heart, no relenting from his vile pur- 
pose, even when he had admitted Basil to 
his room and noted the marks of anguish 
and disgrace upon his face. 

‘* You are off duty early to-day, Basil,” 
he said, flippantly, ‘‘ I was just going out, 
intending to join you at the bank.” 

‘* Hugh, I have not been at the bank 
since morning,’’ he returned, in low dis- 
tressed tones. ‘*Do you remember the 
man who made a deposit of two thousand 
dollars yesterday, while you were in the 
bank, Hugh?” 

‘¢ Yes, Basil, perfectly. But why do 
you ask ?’’ and the face of Hugh worea 
becoming show of interest. ‘‘ There ig 
no trouble, I hope?” 

‘¢ Hugh, I certainly placed that money 
in the safe, and when I gave the man the 
package this morning the money had 
vanished, and the envelope contained 
only blank paper. I was the only man in 
the bank who knew of the deposit, and 
quite natural enough suspicion fell on me. 
I was arrested, and am at liberty now only 
through bail.’’ 

‘““My God, Basil, this is bad,” ex- 
claimed Hugh, excitedly, ‘‘ are you quite 
sure that the envelope contained the money 
when you placed it in the safe?’’ 

‘That is the question, Hugh. Upon 
that doubt hangs my only hope. Did you 
see the man make any suspicious move 
while I was preparing his certificate ? You 
may remember that at first I was going to 
give him a ticket of deposit, but then he 
said that he might leave the money in- 
definitely, and requested a certificate.” 

Hugh bowed his head, as if trying to 
recall the circumstance; but, in fact, the 
act was more to hide the flash of triumph 
in his eyes. 

‘* No, Basil, I am sure that the man 
could not have taken the money out and 
placed worthless paper in its stead, for I 
remember that I stood close by, and was 
looking at him while you were making 
out the certificate. You must have aa 
Achan in the camp, Basil, who coveted 
the golden wedge. You will find that 
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“No, Hugh, you are wrong,’’ declared 
Basil,” resolutely. ‘* We have not a man 
in the business who would do such a thing. 
[had indulged in a strong hope that you 
might have noticed something irregular 
about the depositor, but with that hope 
gone, I see no way to my vindication. I 
can think of nothing, Hugh. My mind 
ic as a solid wall, with no break in its sur- 
face; there is not one ripple of thought, 
not one flash of suggestion—all is the 
calm of despair.”’ 

“It is all sosudden,’’ said Hugh, hypo- 
critically, ‘1 must think about it. You 
know, old boy, that if I can do you any 
good, you may count on me to the end of 
time.” 

“I know it, Hugh,’’ replied Basil, his 
true heart reproaching him for listening 
to the derogatory words of Beulah and 
Nona. ‘‘ We have been linked together 
too long, Hugh, for any doubt in that 
direction. 
Thursday morning, at ten o’clock. You 
will be there without fail? I shall need 
all my friends at that hour.” 

Hugh started as if stung by a scorpion. 

“Ten o’clock, Thursday! Impossible! 
Ihave important business at that hour.’’ 

Aye, important indeed! For at that 
hour he was to claim Edna as his wife— 
was to make a horrible mockery of God’s 
holy ordinance. Not satisfied with de- 
faming the noble character of Basil, he 
would outrage his innocent wife. 

“‘Too bad, Hugh,’’ said Basil, ‘‘ but 
perhaps you can arrange your affairs so 
as not to conflict with the trial. I see 
no other way now.”’ 

A villainous smile curled the lips of 
Hugh as he wondered what Basil would 
say if he could only know what the im- 

portant affair was which he referred to so 
calmly. Strange as it may appear, there 
is a degree of degradation, and satanic 
vileness, so unfathomable that no line of 


pity, no load of remorse, can ever pene- | 


trate its depths. 

‘I will see what can be done, Basil, 
and in the meantime I will keep my eyes 
open to your interests.” 

The friendly earnestness in the voice of 
Hugh, and the kindly gleam in his eyes, 
would have deceived the most suspicious. 





I will have a hearing on 
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‘«T know that you will, Hugh,’’ replied 
Basil brokenly, and he grasped the hand 
of his false friend while he spoke. ‘‘God 
grant that you may be successful. Come 
to the house, Hugh, if you learn any- 
thing to my advantage. Now I must go 
to Beulah, poor child, she is almost heart- 
broken over the matter.”’ 

As Basil reached the pavement, he 
paused a moment, thinking that he would 
go to the home of Max Sherwood and get 
his address, that he might telegraph him 
concerning his trouble, then the second 
unselfish thought was that his friend 
would undoubtedly return home, and 
that such a proceeding would retard his 
business, and be of no benefit to himself, 
and even at that moment poor faithful 
Max was lying in a hospital unconscious 
from the rough handling of Hugh Lacy 
and his accomplice. Truly Hugh was 
heaping up wrath against the day of 
judgment. 

Upon the return of Basil to his home, 
Beulah asked eagerly if he had seen 
Hugh Lacy, and when he replied that he 
had, but that he could give him no light 
on the subject, hope died out from the 
fair sweet face, and Nona muttered under 
her breath, ‘‘No danger of hearing any- 
thing pleasant from Mr. Hugh.” 

Deluded, deceived Basil, only looked a 
trifle more grave, and thought how little 
a woman could be depended upon for 
impressions, and how ready they were to 
form conclusions. 


XIX. 


MAKING READY FOR THE SACRIFICE, 


At Edna’s boarding-house everything 
betrayed a ripple of excitement on ac- 
count of the approaching wedding. It 
was the decision of all that Edna ought 
to be the happiest of women, and each 
one fully believed that she was. Hugh 
Lacy’s handsome face and gentlemanly 
bearing had made quite a favorable im- 
pression. They did not know how 
swiftly her smiles disappeared when she 
was alone, or how heavy her heart was 
with regret. 

The last evening of grace had come— 
the evening before her wedding day— 
and up and down her little parlor she 
walked, her heart restless and her soul in 
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torment. She had taken no lover-like 
thought about her appearance, although 
she knew that Hugh would call, yet, 
never in her life had she looked lovelier. 
Her dress was of pure white, with not a 
tinge of color, even Walter’s flowers— 
his almost daily offering—passed unno- 
ticed. She could not wear them now, 
and only her glossy waves of dark hair, 
and her great brown eyes, so pitifully 
pleading, relieved the effect of unbroken 
whiteness. With a shudder she recog- 
nized the quick tread of Hugh in the 
hall, and a low moan of anguish forced 
itself through her pale lips as she ad- 
mitted him. 

‘Good evening, Edna,’’ he said, his 
eyes passion-filled, and his voice low and 
tender. ‘‘ You look like a fair white 
rose to-night—only .a thousand times 
more beautiful than the most perfect one 
that ever opened its fragrance to the sun. 
To-morrow you will be mine, all mine! 
Oh, Edna, few men in this world have 
loved as I have loved you!”’ 

And he did not speak falsely, for few 
men love so deeply, so desperately, so 
void of reason as to make demons of 
themselves, and this Hugh had done. 
Perhaps at first without thinking of the 
result, and afterwards without caring. 

‘* Hugh, I fear that you are making a 
mistake, that sometime you will regret,’ 
and the sweet voice of Edna betrayed 
her effort to be composed. ‘‘ You will 
not be satisfied long, with only my re- 
spect. I fear that deep down in your 
heart you hope to gain my love in time, 
but never, no never can it be. It is not 
too late to speak the word, Hugh. Each 
moment the conviction deepens upon me 
that our marriage is not for the best.” 

‘¢Don’t, Edna! I cannot bear that 
you would even suggest the thought of 
my giving you up. If you had no re- 
spect for me, still it would be a joy to 
call you mine,” said Hugh, his eyes al- 
most wild in their expression, and his 
face paling with the idea of defeat. 

Hugh’s passionate words startled Edna, 
although she believed them exaggerated, 
and she understood how vain were her 
words of warning. 

‘* Very well, Hugh, if you will have it 
so, and my fears should be realized, you 
can only blame yourself,’’ she said re- 
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signedly. 
Mr. Sargent’s, Hugh? I believe that you 
did not say.’ 

‘‘I ordered a carriage for 
o’clock. Our train doth oan leave wae 
one,” he said, then he added, with g 
show of reluctance, ‘‘ Edna, would it 
make any material difference with your 
arrangements if we were married at 
eleven o’clock, instead of ten? I haveg 
friend who is in very deep trouble, and 
he desires my presence in his behalf, at 
ten o’clock, to-morrow.” 

‘¢ Go byall means, Hugh. The 
of time will make no difference whateyer 
tome. We will have plenty of time to 
reach our train, and also avoid the embar. 
rassment of waiting,’’ replied Edna hastily; 
glad, oh, so glad, for one more hour of re. 
spite, one more hour of loyalty to Basil, 

Hugh was quite relieved that the change 
had been accomplished so quietly, for his 
subpoena demanded that he should appear 
at Basil’s trial at ten o’clock, but he had 
been promised a prompt hearing, and a 
release at once, and he hoped to be miles 
away before the case was declared off. 

‘Who is. your friend, Hugh?” Edna 
asked, her brown eyes full of interest. 
‘¢And what is this trouble ?”’ 

‘¢ Never mind, Edna. Do not think 
for one moment that I would sadden your 
heart to-night with another’s distress. — If 
I should tell you it might disturb your 
rest, and that would be unfair to you, 
when you are expected to appear at your 
very best to-morrow.’’ 

Ob, the mockery of that laugh which 
came from his lips, but he checked his 
untimely mirth, and added softly: 

‘¢ Edna, may I ask one favor instead? 
Won’t you sing ‘Take Back the Heart,’ 
forme? Ihave not heard it since you 
sang it at Oakridge.’’ 

‘* Neither have I sung it, Hugh, and I 
cannot do so now.’’ She said coldly, 
while the proud sweet face, so tender and 
sympathetic but a moment before, grew 
hard and stern, as Hugh recalled the 
past, and she realized how barren her life 
was of its joy. 

“< T love to recall those last lines, Edna,”’ 
he continued, without seeming to observe 
her forlorn, hopeless expression. ‘‘They 
are so applicable to my feelings, just 
now: 


«At what hour shall we leave 
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# ¢ Love shall resume her dominion, 
Striving no more to be free, 
When on her world weary pinion, 
Flies back my lost love to me.’ ” 


It is the last drop of water that over- 
flows the vessel, and Hugh had presumed 
just a trifle farther than was wise or dis- 
creet. 

Edna sprung to her feet, her slender 
form proudly erect, her queenly head up- 
lifted, her dark eyes sparkling like stars, 
and the dauntless resolution of her girl- 
hood plainly visible in every line of her 
beautiful face. 

“Stop, Hugh! Don’t you ever dare 
to repeat those lines in my presence again. 
They cannot, in any way, interest you. 
They refer to the time when heaven and 
earth shall be rolled away, when the 
gcean shall give up its dead, and all mys- 
teries are no more.’’ 

“Forgive me, Edna! I did not dream 
of grieving youso,’”’ Hugh exclaimed sub- 
missively, while in his heart he resolved 
to make her regret her proudly uttered 
words, when she could not help herself, 
when she would be at his mercy. 

“TI may be unreasonably sensitive 
about some things, Hugh, and that is cer- 
tainly one of them. Now go, please, I 
would be alone this last evening.”” Then 
she added with a forced smile, ‘‘ You 
will be tired enough of me after to mor- 
row.’’ 

“Ah, how well you know that cannot 
be, Edna, I can only hope that you may 
be as free from regret asI shall. The 
words which present the greatest delight 
tome just now are that, ‘ Joy cometh in 
the morning.’ Good bye, Edna, until 
that time,’’ and with only a clasp of the 
hand, Hugh left her presence. 

Scarcely had he reached the street, 
when another rap came upon the door of 
Edna’s room, and the alacrity with which 
she sprung to open it, did not in the 
faintest degree declare that it was her de- 
sire to be alone. 

‘Oh, Laurie, I am so glad,’’ she cried. 

“You knew that I wanted you, I am 
sure,’’ \ 
_She gave him both of her hands, and 
ited her eager face in welcome, all so 
different from the greeting that she had 
given Hugh a short time before. 

“No, sister, I did not know that you 
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wanted me, but somehow I could not stay 
away, even when I expected to find Hugh 
here,”’ Laurie said, drawing Edna’s head 
to his shoulder, and gazing tenderly down 
into her face. ‘‘I tell you, Edna, I don’t 
like this wedding. I don’t believe that 
you are happy, and I don’t like Hugh 
Lacy—I never did when I was a boy. 
Now there are three don’ts, which ought 
to begin with great big Ds.”’ 

‘¢ Hugh was here, Laurie, but I sent 
him away,’’ she said wearily. ‘‘I wanted 
to be a—no, I wanted you, and did not 
know it.”’ 

‘« Now, Edna, is not that positive proof 
that you ought not to marry Hugh?” 
Laurie questioned with great gravity. 
‘« Why, if I was to be married to-morrow, 
and my promised bride was to send me from 
her side, as you have done Hugh, I do 
not imagine that there would be any very 
urgent need of the minister’s services. I 
would know that it was best to ‘bid a 
wee,’ and look into the matter a little 
before making a life business of it. . Do 
you know, Edna, that you look to-night, 
just as you did years ago—not one day 
older. It may be that your white dress 
makes you appear girlish. Do you re- 
member, Edna, what happened eighteen 
years ago to morrow ?”’ 

A startled gleam came into the expres- 
sive brown eyes, she held her breath sud- 
denly, then a cry, half-pleading, half- 
horrified, burst from her lips. 

‘¢Laurie! Laurie! It was my wedding 
day. Eighteen years ago to-morrow Basil 
and I were wed in the chapel at Merls- 
wood. Oh, I had forgotten! I cannot 
become Hugh’s wife upon that day, it 
would be worse than mockery. Oh, 
Basil! Basil! would that I had died with 
you and Beulah.’’ 

Pitiful was the dumb agony in her 
eyes, and like that of some cruelly 
wounded animal, as her soul grasped the 
horrible thought. 

‘¢ Edna, only say the word, and I will 
goto Hugh and tell him that you can- 
not be his wife,’’ Laurie exclaimed ex- 
citedly. ‘‘I will care for you as the one 
priceless jewel of my life, only give me 
the permission I crave.’’ 

For one moment the word that Laurie 
so eagerly plead for, trembled on her 
lips, then, like the rush of mighty waters 
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overflowing her soul with its sweeping 
tide, came a crushing thought, a mad- 
dening conviction which left her weak 
and powerless. What a wavering child 
she was to falter in the path of duty. 
Why, she was worse than childish, she 
was actually wicked to even think of her- 
self when so much was at stake. 

Laurie did not know of the bravery, 
the resolute will-power that forced the 
sad, grave smile to Edna’s face, and the 
word of sacrifice to her quivering lips— 
he could guess at it days afterward, and 
wonder that her loyal heart had not 
failed her in that moment of thrilling 
trial. 

‘*No, Laurie, it is best as it is,’’ she 

rsisted, her voice calm and resigned, 

ut so pitifully tender. ‘If Basil could 
only speak to us he would say that it was 
right. Remember, Laurie, that no one 
liveth to himself. There is a duty that 
we each one owe to some other in this 
world, if we only know it, I have found 
mine.”’ 

‘¢T am told, Edna, that there is such a 
thing in life as a mistaken duty—God 
grant that yours may not be so,’’ Laurie 
answered, only half-satisfied with Edna’s 
reply. ‘I will call for you at eight 
o’clock, Edna, and even at that hour, if 
you speak but the word, you shall be 
free.’’ 

‘¢ Thad forgotten to mention the matter, 
Laurie, but the hour for the ceremony has 
been changed to eleven o’clock, and Mr. 
- Sargent kindly offered to send his carriage 
quite early for me. You know that he 
was an old friend of father’s, and he 
thinks that he ought to do these things 
for old acquaintance sake. Iwill meet 
you there, Laurie.”’ 

Laurie did fot ask why the hour had 
been changed, in fact he did not care. 
His only thought or desire concerning 
the wedding was that it would not be 
solemnized at all. 

‘¢ Very well, Edna, I will be prompt, 
and remember what I said, that if you 
will give me the opportunity, I will break 
your shackels even at the latest moment, 
and you shall have your liberty. Now 
good-night, Edna. I feel as if all the 
burdens of the universe had tumbled down 
upon myshoulders. I am afraid that if I 


feel like this to-morrow, I will just 
straighten myself, and as they say out 
West, clean out the entire business, min. 
ister and all; then he passed out, leayj 
Edna alone. Alone! Ah, no! Bast 
and Beulah were always with her when 
silence reigned in her room. 

With tender, loving touch, she removed 
the frame which contained Beulgh’s 
wreath of autumn leaves, that her 
fingers had gathered for her in that 
ago, from its place over the piano, 
carefully brushed the dust from the glass, 
How fresh the leaves appeared, and how 
perfectly they had retained their vivid 
coloring. Then she climbed up and 
replaced it on the wall, and turned to the 
picture of her child. She wondered how 
the bright arch face would look now, had 
she lived and grown to girlhood. Like 
a flash, the face of the young girl that she 
had seen so often at Madison Square 
Church, presented itself. Yes, it was 
thus that her Beulah would have appeared. 
The same glorious, dark eyes, the same 
roguish dimples, and smiling mouth, that 
always drew her gaze the first moment 
that she rose to sing. 

After awhile she turned to the face of 
Basil. It was as if she were saying farewell 
to those she loved. ‘To-morrow was the 
anniversary of her marriage. Strange that 
she had not remembered the date. Oh, 
that to-morrow would never come! 
Every line and curve of that drooping 
form spoke of her hopeless misery. 

‘¢ Basil, I would rather die, but there 
is no help for me,”’ she said slowly, as she 
gazed up into the pictured face. ‘Some 
time when we clasp glad hands again, you 
will forgive me, dear, you will know why 
it was for the best—if it is! God knows 
that sometimes I find it hard indeed to 
say, Thy will be done.” 

«I know not who the blame shall bear, 

Or who shall plead, or who forgive, 
But when we meet some—day, some—day, 
Eyes clearer grown, the truth may see, 


And every cloud shall roll away, 
That darkens love, twixt you and me.” 


Slowly that white-robed form sunk 
down upon her knees beside a chaif, 
tearfully the brown head was bowed, and 
silently, for hours, she kept her vigil. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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O-DAY I have 
been occupying 
myself after a 
fashion that is, 
I suppose, com- 
mon with all 
persons of my 
age. I have 
been reviewing 
the past; dig- 
ging among the 
bones of distant 

~~~ events and ex- 
periences, of which no human creature 

can reach maturity without having a 
tomb full. Is not the memory, indeed, a 
tomb in which lie deposited the skeletons 
of dead actions, thoughts and feelings, 
piled high, one upon another, so that the 
undermost are resurrected only by dint of 
hard searching, and oftentimes of bitter 
suffering ? Truth is the sexton cheerfully 
plying his trade, seldom stopping to con- 
sider sic transit, oftentimes singing at his 
task, little thinking of, or caring for the 
future when, his hands grown weak and 
feeble, his only amusement shall lie in 

gtoping with trembling fingers amongst 
the mouldering ashes. 

Iam a very old woman. It seems to 
me that death has well. nigh forgotten me ; 
and friends of my own age having long 
passed on, I am left solitary and alone, 
save for the companionship of my 
thoughts. Searching thus to-day I came 
in contact with memories of a recent date, 
and sighing for occupation it occurred to 
me that I would try if a little of my old 
power of racontense remained, and my 
test was to be the transcript of that part 
of the life of my great-niece, Kleanor 
Grantham which came under my own ob- 
servation. I can make it, if my faculties 
serve me faithfully, a fuller history than 
those generally told by on-lookers, for I 
have had access to many sources of infor- 
mation—though I shall not consider it 
necessary to name them. 

My niece, Mary Harwood, married 
George Grantham some thirty years ago, 
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and from their union sprang one child, 
the Eleanor of whom I am to write. If 
ever a babe were born favored of the 
gods, it was, seemingly, this; and it was 
not until long years after her birth was 
announced that I discovered that her 
christening had been marred, like those 
of ordinary mortals, by the presence of 
the envious fairy. Her father and mother 
were fashionable, worldly people, moving 
in the first ranks of New York society ; 
and I, a lonely widow, living quietly and 
unpretentiously on my moderate income, 
in a tiny apartment far uptown, widely 
removed from their giddy life, saw little 
or nothing of them. 

Indeed, I think I never saw the child 
but once until she had: attained wcman- 
hood. But that one glimpse lingered 
long in my memory, impressing the prom- 
ise of beauty upon me so fully, that I had 
no difficulty in recognizing her long after- 
wards. She was then about twelve years 
old and a rarely lovely creature. Icould 
discover but one fault in her exquisite 
fairness; and even that, for awhile, de- 
fied identification so strange and uncom- 
mon an one was it in youth. It evaded 
my perspicacity throughout the long after- 
noon, and it was only as I rose to take 
leave that its significance dawned upon 
me. 

Having bidden her mother farewell, I 
turned to the child, and taking her small 
hand in mine, said : 

‘‘Little Eleanor, I suppose you are too 
young and happy to care to waste your 
time on an cold woman, but, my dear, if 
you ever have an hour to spare, come to 
me and I willshow you that it is not ne- 
cessary to have every wish gratified in 
order that one should be content.” 

She raised her grave eyes to mine, with 
a singular light gleaming through their 
gray sombreness, and said, in a strangely 
wistful tone. 

‘« Are you really contented ? I’m not; 
I wish I were—I never have been; Idon’t 
know why—I have everything I want.”’ 

‘¢ Then, my dear,’’ I said, ‘‘ God has 
been very good to you.” 
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‘¢ Has He ? Why? Because He has given 
me so much that I’m sick of it all?’ 

For a moment I was at a loss for a re- 
ply. Truly, this child was not to be ad- 
dressed with mere conventional phrases; 
she had proved herself a deeper moralist 
than I. As I was meditating an answer 
that should establish my remark on a more 
tenable foundation, Mrs. Grantham 
broke in with a thrill of sadness in her 
voice. 

‘¢Aunt Sarah, our little girl, I fear, 
needs a touch of poverty’s discipline to 
make her appreciate her benefits.” She 
raised the serious young face with a white, 
jewel-laden hand, and gazed tenderly upon 
it. ‘* My darling, why are you not hap- 
pier? Is there anything in the world you 
want that papa can give you?”’ 

‘*No, mamma; not one thing.” 

‘«Then, dearest, you are a little un- 
reasonable, are you not ?”’ 

Thus it was that the keynote of the 
child’s life was struck in my hearing ; in- 
difference bred of satiety! The saddest 
phase of human emotion; a hopeless, 
helpless, fearful phase, for which there is 
no remedy but through terrible suffering. 
For it is not a disease of the weak, but of 
the strong; a vain, frivolous temperament 
is rarely its victim, rather it is an insid- 
ious lethargy which steals slowly into the 
veins of strong souls, enervating and en- 
feebling their activity and normal power 
by its deadly poison. 

A year later I attended my niece’s 
funeral, but saw nothing of Eleanor ; and 
shortly afterward I learned that her father 
had taken her abroad for change of scene, 
and also that she might have the benefit 
of the best foreign masters. Through 
various members of the family I heard of 
the absolute worship that Mr. Grantham 
bestowed upon his daughter ; and, as the 
years rolled by and they still lingered in 
distant lands, I often read in the daily 
papers tributes to the beauty, talent and 
grace of the fair, American heiress, Miss 
Eleanor Grantham. Then came a rumor 
of her engagement to a titled Englishman 
and various suggestions as to her mar- 
riage; followed shortly by contradictory 
statements. I began to feel impatient at 
seeing her name used as a shuttlecock in 
the reportorial game, and the publicity 

‘with which her simplest actions were 
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bandied about shocked my old-time prej- 3 


udices. 

I should think she must have been 
about twenty-two years old when, of a 
sudden, I heard that she and her father 
had come home. Evidently preparati 
had been made for their rao ‘hie 
went immediately to their beautiful house 
and at once plunged into the giddy whirl 
of society. Idid not goto see her—~it 
seemed useless, our lives were so wi 
separated by such various contrasts—but 
I read minute accounts of herself, her 
toilettes, her receptions, her talents, her 
style, etc., etc. She was an object of 
conflicting tastes, of course, as Venus her- 
self would be picked to pieces in these 
days of hypercriticism, but on one sub- 
ject there seemed to be a unanimity of 
opinion, and that was, that in perfection 
of feature and coloring my grand-niece 
was faultless; and not long afterward I 
had an opportunity of judging for myself, 

A lady, many years younger than I, 
who occcupied an apartment beneath 
mine, invited me to accompany her to 
the opera upon the occasion of the presen- 
tation of a work whose composer was one 
of my own contemporaries. Dissipations 
of this sort were very unusual with me, and 


_I spent considerable time in the elabora- 


tion of a becoming cap, and, as we took 
our seats in the Metropolitan Opera 
House, I felt for a few moments confused 
and bewildered as I gazed upon the sea of 
faces, and my eyes were fairly dazzled by 
the glitter of jewels and the- bright hues 
of beautiful gowns. It was almost time 
for the curtain to rise; and people were 
coming in hurriedly and busy ushers hust- 
ling about pointing out the location of 
seats when my friend touched my arm. 

‘¢ Look ;”’ she said, directing my atten- 
tion by a subtle movement of her head 
and eyes to a box opposite that in which 
we weresitting. ‘‘ Take these glasses and 
look at the woman who is just entering— 
she is the celebrated Miss Grantham, and 
is worth seeing.” 

I disliked leveling an opera glass s0 
pointedly, but, noticing that half the 
people in the house were making a target 
of her, I summoned courage and followed 
their example; and the sight was so fair 
an one that I forgot all rudeness and 
stared, unconscious of all else, until my 
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sompanion whispered to me that the cur- 
gin had risen. 

[should have recognized her anywhere; 
pt from any likeness of feature between 
fe mature, perfectly-developed creature 
iegfore me, and the half-formed child I 
jadseen but once; but from that strangely 
diferent expression which had once chal- 

my penetration, now deepened and 
intensified into actual weariness. She was 
stall, generously moulded woman, clad in 
ggown of costly black lace, through 
ghose meshes gleamed the lustrous hue 
@ amber satin; the body was sleeveless 
gd cut low, according to the immodest 
fshion of the day, exposing, generously, 
er full white neck, whose expanse of ivory 
firmness was unbroken, save by the narrow 
nd spanning the shoulders which abso- 
hte necessity demanded. Her burnished 
blonde hair was dressed high on an ex- 
qisitely poised head, whose beauty had 
wt been too highly praised by even the 
most partial critics. She wore magnifi- 
ent diamonds: a crescent in her hair, 
geat single drops of wonderful brilliancy 
fin each ear, and a narrow, flashing line 
choicest gems encircling her slender 
throat. 

Surely the gods had endowned her 
fchly, and if that one taint had not 
marred the perfection of her face, I could 
lave believed that the girl before me had 
en created in the very exuberance of 
Tortune’s joyousness. She had half a 
dozen cavaliers, only one of whom I 
meognized, her. father. Her every motion 
md gesture were graceful, and yet—to 
Me, Significant of a terrible carelessness 
md ennui, that, had I been one of her 
aitors, would either have stimulated me 
toa fierce determination to overcome it 
ithave benumbed my heart into paralysis. 
To have dashed one’s ardent emotion 
gainst the level of that horrible indiffer- 
fice would deaden any but the most un- 
swearing passion. 

She made a powerful impression upon 
me that night, and I felt a great desire to 
make her acquaintance, but got no further 

sending a note a few days later in 
which I asked, if she ever chanced to be 
M my vicinity, that she would spare a 
Moment out of her gayety and humor the 
longing of an old woman to gaze upon her 
fare loveliness. I concluded by an allusion 
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to our short conversation upon the only 
occasion that we had ever met, and 
hoped that the content, which had then 
seemed so unattainable to her young soul, 
had since come within range of her reach. 
After I had written the words, recalling 
the expression I had read upon her face 
that night at the opera, they seemed to 
me almost a mockery and I nearly de- 
stroyed the missive. Then, trying to 
banish that memory, I reperused the note 
and, uninfluenced by the baleful light of 
that deadly glamor, the last phrases ap- 
peared more in the semblance of a prayer. 
Trusting that she would interpret them 
thus, I sealed the envelope and despatched 
it on its way. Its first fruits were of a 
disappointing nature for, one day having 
returned from a drive in the park, I found 
a card bearing her name and a few pen- 
ciled words expressive of her surrow in 
not seeing me, and thanking me for my 
note. In due time I returned her call, 
but only to meet with similar ill-luck; and 
so, for a time, dropped our intercourse. 
One evening in January I was sitting 
placidly reading the 7ribune, as was my 
‘wont, when I was shocked by suddenly 
coming upon the following notice : 
‘“‘Died—At his residence in Forty- 
second street, after a short illness, George 
Bartlett Grantham, Esq., in the fifty- 
second year of his age. Burial private.” 
I had heard no intimation of his ill 
health, and was greatly overcome at the 
thought of the poor child who was thus 
bereft of her only guardian. I knew of 
the warm affection existing between father 
and daughter, and felt that, in the loneli- 
ness consequent upon his death, poor 
Eleanor would feel the dreariness of life 
well nigh insupportable—and yet, as I 
lay down the paper in order to ponder 
upon the sad intelligence it had brought 
me, I thought that even this stroke might 
veil a blessing to the girl, for, if her love 
for him she had lost were of sufficient 
depth, might not this wound to it tear 
away the unnatural apathy that was en- 
shrouding her wonderfully rich life, and 
re-awaken her soul to the more earnest 
purposes of existence. I felt that her 
sorrow would be self-contained ; for there 
was that in her face which precluded all 
parade of emotion and hinted at an inner 
life, which, probably, few suspected. For 
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many days I thought constantly of her, 
this beautiful grand-niece of mine, and 
my heart ached sadly for her trouble. 

I did not intrude upon her desire to 
escape the publicity of a large funeral, 
and only heard through others of the cause 
of my nephew-in-law’s death. He had 
been slightly ailing from rheumatic gout, 
to attacks of which he had long been sub- 
ject; in the night it was supposed the 
disease struck his heart, for he was found 
by his valet, early in the morning, dead. 
So there was the shock of suddenness, 
a to her natural grief, for Eleanor to 

r. 

About three weeks after I read that 
brief notice, which nevertheless meant so 
much, I was meditating the propriety of 
putting on my wraps and, at least, in- 
quiring at the Grantham’s house for the 
mourner, when my maid came to me with 
the announcement that a lady wished to 
see me. She would send in no card, the 
girl said, but was awaiting me in my little 
parlor. I immediately went thither and, 
to my great astonishment, recognized in 
the tall, black-draped figure that rose on 
my entrance, the beautiful woman whom 
I had last seen, the center of interest, in 
her box at the opera. The contrast of 
apparel, strange to say, moved me more 
profoundly than aught else; the quick, 
hot tears of sympathy rushed to my eyes, 
and I went eagerly forward and grasped 
her slim young hands in mine. 

‘¢My child, my child,” I cried, in a 
broken voice ‘1 have grieved for you 
sorely! ’’ 

She had thrown back her heavy veil 
and the pale, lovely face which had been 
soself composed a moment since, quivered 
a little at the earnest sincerity of my tone. 
She tried to speak, but, failing in an 
effort to steady her voice, bent her head 
with a swift, graceful movement and 
kissed my withered cheek with her trem- 
bling lips; then she moved to a distant 
window and I, divining her desire to gain 
control of her emotion, left the room— 
under pretense of ordering tea to be 
brought in. When I returned she was 
quite herself again and no further allusion 
was made to her loss. She seemed so 
much greater and grander than I, by virtue 
of her wonderful beauty and dignified 
bearing, that I allowed her to take the 
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initiative in the conversation—a condié 
tion of things which she evidently desired 
and would have forced, had I not granted 
it. She waited until Jane, having brought 
in the tiny, tea-equipage, had withdrawn 

and then, while I was occupied in making 
the refreshing beverage, she broached her 
errand. 

‘‘Aunt Sarah, I have come to ask a 
favor of you.” 

Now, if in the world there is a priyi- 
lege that I hold dearer than any other it 
is that of granting desires, so her preface, 
incomprehensible as it appeared, put me 
at once into a cheerful frame of mind. 

‘Indeed, my dear, I trust it lies within 
my power to grant it!’’ 

‘‘You will think it strange—perhaps 
you will consider it presuming—and my 
only excuse for preferring it is a weak and 
impulsive one. A day or two since I was 
feeling miserably forlorn when, in looking 
over some letters in my desk, I chanced 
to come upon the little note that you sent 
me some weeks ago, and which had 
touched a childish memory so pleasantly, 
that I had not destroyed it, but had tucked 
it away in a pigeon-hole, by itself. Do 
you know that I can remember that little 
conversation of our’s as vividly as though 
it had occurred yesterday, and that you 
have always stood out distinctly in my 
remembrance, a separate figure, owing to 
one thing you said to me that day?” 

‘‘What was that, my dear?’’ I asked, 
feeling, however, pretty sure of her reply. 

‘¢ It was your assertion of content; and 
you were the first, as you have been the 
only person, whom I have heard acknowl- 
edge its possession.”’ 

‘My child, it is a simple thing, con- 
tent,” I said, feeling pityingly for her 
unrest. 

‘‘Isit? Is it?’ shesighed. ‘Then 
you will be doing missionary work in 
granting my desire that you should come 
and make your home with me, that I may 
have its secret from you. Will youcome?” 

Her proposition startled me so that I 
could not reply, but sat staring at her as 
if I had scarcely heard aright. She mis- 
interpreted mysilence, and a disappointed 
look crept into her face. 

‘‘©You do not like the idea?’’ she 
asked, sadly. ‘‘ Well, I am sorry, though 
I do not blame you. Perhaps, indeed, 
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‘ou would lose your precious treasure 
yere you to remove it from its setting. I 
will try to be satisfied with the privilege, 
hich I trust you will allow me, of visit- 
ing you here, that I may steal a few rays 
of reflected sunshine.”’ 

The pity of seeing the temporary eager- 
pess awakened in her face during the un- 
folding of her scheme, eclipsed by the old 
espression of weariness, would have re- 
versed my decision, even if it had been 
what she believed; but, indeed, I had 
grived at no conclusion; I was simply 
bewildered at the unexpectedness of the 

l. 

“Wait a bit, my dear,” I said, gently 
lying a hand upon herarm. ‘‘I have 
not the quick perception of your youth to 
tid me in recognizing and weighing the 

and cons of the matter. I feel, at 
ill events, greatly flattered that you should 
desire my society, and I see nothing 
tangible that should prevent my comply- 
ing with your request; but you must let 
me have a day or two to consider it. I 
am an old woman, you know, my child.”’ 

“Ah, but in finding content you have 
discovered the fountain of perpetual 
youth !’’ she returned. ‘‘ You must lead 
me to it, that I may drink of its waters 
and be satisfied.” 

“Its spring lies in deep-hidden 
sources,’ I replied, earnestly. ‘‘It is 
necessary that one seek, first, the river of 
life eternal, and trace the beautiful foun- 
tain by its means.” 

‘‘You speak of religion,’’ she said ; 
“it is as hollow a mockery as the rest. 
I cannot accept its teachings. I shall 
shock you by proclaiming myself an 
agnostic.” 

‘““No,”’ I said, shaking my head; 
“you will neither shock nor surprise me. 
Iknew, the first time I saw you, that the 
Divine light did not shine upon your life ; 
otherwise you could not be so unhappy a 
woman.’’ 

‘You see that?’’ she asked, in a tone 
of surprise. ‘‘You are acute, Aunt 
Sarah. I am generally considered an 
especially fortunate girl.’’ 

‘¢There is a treacherous expression in 
your face that betrays your heart to one 
I do not 
believe you have ever been a happy girl, 
my dear.’’ 
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‘‘Never, never!’’ she cried, with 
pathetic emphasis. ‘‘I thought once in 
England, you know, that I was about to 
taste real happiness, but again it turned 
to ashes at my touch.” we 

She left soon after; and before many 
days had elapsed, I found myself re- 
moved, as by a fairy’s wand, from my 
simple, economical suite of rooms to the 
magnificent apartments that had been set 
aside for my use in Eleanor’s luxurious. 
house. It seemed that she could not do 
enough to testify her gratitude for my 
‘¢ sacrifice,” she called it—others would 
have termed it differently—and for a time 
she was roused into something like inter- 
est by the desire to render me thoroughly 
comfortable. 

There was a strong personal magnetism, 
I discovered, about her, and I soon began 
to crave her presence and bemoan her ab- 
sence. Of course, the duties of her posi- 
tion in life demanded much of her time, 
although her mourning excluded her from 
society. I was astonished to find how 
wonderfully acute and cultivated was her 
intelligence, until, one day, expressing 
my amazement at her acquirements, she 
said, with a sad smile: 

‘«¢Tt was one of my hobbies. I thought 
once I could find a spark of content in 
hard study. I gave it a fair trial, but it 
resulted in only a keener perception of the 
uselessness of everything under the sun.” 

She came into my room at dusk, once, 
while I was reading my Bible by the last 
rays of daylight. As I closed the well- 
worn little volume, she took it from my 
hand gently, but with none of the rev- 
erence with which I always touched its 
precious form. Carelessly running over 
its leaves, she said, in a coldly-critical 
tone: 

‘‘Tt is a wonderful book. I have never 
read more beautiful language, nor a more 
touching history of self-denial. If only 
one could accept it blindly !’’ 

‘¢Or with eyes wide open to the sacred- 
ness of its mysteries,’’ I said, gently. 

‘¢It’s the same thing by a prettier 
name,”’ she returned. ‘‘If God wished 
me to accept its inconsistencies, He 
should have given me a less practical 
mind.”’ 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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HE dark, mys- 
terious length- 
ening of the 
autumn eve- 
nings seems a 
most fitting 
time for the 
Hallowe’en 
observances, 
which come 
in as a part of 
the October 
festivities. 

‘« There is nothing new under the sun,”’ 
but there is some things which, though 
not new, are always interesting. Among 
these things may be classed anything 
which is not exactly understood—any- 
thing into which enters the quality of 
the mysterious and uncertain. If, in 
addition to this mystery and uncertainty, 
there is also an element that smacks of 
spirits, ghosts, hidden hands and unseen 
elements, then does the occasion become 
one of breathless interest; and, at least 
once a year, all can afford to devote one 
evening to solving the secret of those 
elements which govern the fates and the 
furies. 

The old time ducking for apples, cutting 
a cake for a ring, roasting chestnuts and 
eating an apple before a looking-glass in 
an empty room, will do very well for 
children, but our more progressive grown- 
up boys and girls want something that is 
newer, and which cannot by any possible 
connivance be made, other than a fate 
which is sent by the hand of Mystery 
herself. 

A pretty, new game for Hallowe’en is 
the balloon game. To make it thoroughly 
successful the balloon idea must be carried 
out in the whole entertainment, which is 
given so that the occasion may be dignified 
by the name of a “‘ Balloon Party.” The 
invitations should be sent out upon cards 
which have upon one corner a picture of 
a balloon and the date of the party, which 
will be October 31st, 1891. 

Or it is even better to write the invita- 
tions upon cards cut in the shape of a 
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balloon. The cards should be almog 
round, and should be marked and colored 
in water colors to exactly represent a toy 
balloon. In the centre may be written, 
in a fancy script, the words: 


COME TO MY HALLOWE’EN PARTY, 


Below may be copied a line from the 
‘¢Witch’s Incantation in Macbeth,” or 
any other appropriate and suitable legend, 
which carries with it a flavor of the mys- 
terious. 

The feature of the evening is in flying 
tiny toy balloons. Upon first mention 
this may seem somewhat trivial, and, in 
the language of the street, ‘* No fun at 
all.’’ But, if tried, it will be found that 
there is an element of skill in managing 
these toy balloons which makes their fly- 
ing a very interesting thing, both to those 
who manage them and to any spectators 
who may be present. 

A quantity of tiny toy balloons are 
secured. They must be of two colors that 
combine prettily. Red balloons for the 
young women, and either yellow or blue 
for the young men in the party, will do 
nicely. When ready to begin the game, 
the Master of Ceremonies, who has been 
previously selected by the hostess, enters 
accompanied by the Mistress of Cere- 
monies. 

The Master of Ceremonies carries, after 
the fashion of the toy merchants, a great 
bunch of yellow balloons—if yellow has 
been the color chosen for the men—and 
the Mistress of Ceremonies carries another 
bunch of balloons of another color, say 
red, for example. 

Each walks about the room carefully 
distributing one of their treasures to each 
one of the party, instructing all to be very 
careful and not let the string of the bal- 
loon become entangled with that of its 
next-door neighbor. 

Too circles are now formed around the 
room, the young women occupying the 
inner-circle and the young men forming 
a circle outside. The balloons are then 
let out to the extent of their string. A 
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glemn, dirge-like march is played upon 
the piano, and the two circles begin to 
move. They march in opposite direc- 
fons, so that the young people of the 

y face each other. The young women, 
ss they march around in their ring, are 
brought face to face with the young men, 
gho march in an opposite direction. 

The balloons are held at arm’s length 
at the extreme inside and extreme outside 
of the circle, so that there would seem 
put little chance of the strings becoming 
entangled. 

And it is just here that the element of 
fate enters. Despite the efforts of all 
concerned to keep the strings entirely 
separate, those balloons are bound to be- 
come entangled, and when they do, it 
must be taken as the hand of Fate. 

Should the string of the balloon belong- 
ing to any young woman become wound 
wound the string of that belonging to 
mother young woman, the case is decided 
ssa complicated one, and the two young 
yomen so involved are invited by the 
Mistress of Ceremonies to withdraw from 
the ring, and to seat themselves side 
byside, to await the decision which 
isto be rendered later on. When the 
hour of judgment comes their fate is 
decided thus: Their first names are 
witten upon pieces of paper. ‘ Suppose, 
for illustration, one is named Alice and 
the other is named Grace. It will be 
found by a little calculation, that five 
letters intervene between the two names. 
The letters are B, C, D, E, F. Dame 
Mystery, who has taken balloon parties 
uder her special care, has decreed that 
the middle of these letters shall be the 
initial of the young man who is to win, 
some day, the heart and hand of one of 
these young women. 

The last names of the same two young 
women are now taken and the same pro- 
cess is gone through with and the middle 
letter is obtained and carefully recorded. 
Suppose that, in this case, the middle 
letter is T. Miss Alice and Miss Grace 
can at the close of the evening have the 
satisfaction of knowing that their young 
man has a name which begins with either 
Dor T. The element of uncertainty as 
to which one of these letters is the right 
one, does not detract anything from the 
interest of the ceremony. 
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But to return to the game. After the 
two young women have been taken out , 
of the ring the march is again renewed, 
and as fast as any two become connected 
they are withdrawn, and the same pro- 
cess is gone through with for the young 
men of the party as for the young women. 

It is almost unnecessary to say that, if 
by any strange chance the balloons of any 
two of the opposite sex become entangled, 
that they may regard their fate as settled 
then and there, and no further jurisdic- 
tion is required in their case. 

By way of refreshments the balloon 
idea may be carried out in the menu 
cards. If a caterer furnishes the ices, he 
will be willing to serve them in the form 
of tiny balloons, and will also get up 
bon-bons carrying out the same idea. If 
the catering is done at home, oranges 
may be filled with lemon jelly, and pos- 
sibly a belated watermelon may be ob- 
tained, and the contents scooped out so 
that the watermelon may be filled with 
grapes, apples, oranges and other fruit, 
making a pretty fruit-dish, and at the 
same time helping to carry out the idea 
of the party. 

Phosphorescent initials are entirely 
new, and are so very interesting that it is 
probable that many readers of GopEy’s 
will like to try the idea this Hallowe’en. 

Writing upon the wall is the proper 
way to do this ; but out of regard for one’s 
frescoes and wall-papers, it is well to use 
instead a piece of board—an ordinary 
lap-board will do. This may be hung 
upon the wall, and the effect will be good. 

Some one who writes a large, clear 
hand should now, with a piece of phos- 
phorus, make all the initials of the 
alphabet upon the board, letting them 
overlap and intertwine in the style of a 
monogram. Of course, no letter stands 
out distinctly, but each is interwoven 
with the others in such a way that the 
whole appears like a Chinese puzzle. 

The board is now set up in a dark 
room, and each one who is present at the 
Hallowe’en party is led in by the hostess 
and is asked to select some letter upon 
the board. She must pick out the one 
which she sees most distinctly. She is 
given just thirty seconds in which to do 
this. The letter which she sees most dis- 
tinctly is the letter of her fate. 
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Still another Hallowe’en game is a 
variation of the old trick of making ink 
figures. When used as a Hallowe’en game 
the mode of procedure is this: 

The name of some young woman in the 
party is written upon a long slip of paper 
with a liberal supply of ink. ‘The slip is 
then turned face downward upon a blank 
slip of paper, and is rubbed hastily upon 
the back with a paper-knife. Some one, 
who does not know what was written upon 
the original slip, is then asked to decipher 
the letters which appear upon what was 





PORTRAIT OF LADY CAREW. 


the blank piece. Of course, the letters 
which appear are to be considered as 

of those which spell the name of the 
partner of her who was rash enough to 
ask to learn her fate in this way. 

At Hallowe’en all the games must haye 
some bearing upon the future, and spe. 
cially upon one’s mate for life. It is the 
only festival of the year which has this 
part of one’s future specially in hand, and 
it would bearash and unthankful young wo. 
man who would tempt fate by venturing to 
turn the Hallowe’en party to any other use, 


On Sir Joshua Repnolds’ Portrait of Lady Carew. 





(In the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
BY T. H. FARNHAM. 


F beauty unadorned be that 

Which pleases most, the cunning art 
Of Reynolds’ magic brush did ne’er 

A more transcendent charm impart 





‘To female loveliness than that 
Which softly lightens o’er thy face, 
Fair Lady Carew, as it beams 
In all its sweet and native grace. 


Thy tresses light and silken smooth, 
No rare and glittering gems bedeck ; 
No costly strand of purest pearls 
Adorns the whiteness of thy neck. 


Well chose the master when he deemed 
The rose’s tint could best portray 

The tender hue of thy sweet cheek, 
Soft as the blush of early day. 


And that to give tay pensive eye 
Its matchless tint of softest blue, 
That heaven itself should see therein 
Reflection of its own deep hue. 


Of thy pure brow the lily pale 
The emblem fit alone could be, 

And surely loveliest thus thou art, 
In thine own sweet simplicity. 


If beauty unadorned can best 

Delight the eye and charm the heart, 
In thee we see its true ideal, 

For, Lady Carew, such thou art. 

















UNT BETHIA is, J suppose, 
an old maid, 
but there is no 
blight of dis- 
appointment 
upon her life. 
She has never 
loved, and her 
unwon heart is 
still fresh with 
_the dew of 
\\ youth. Though 
“® her lovely hair 
is just begin- 
ning to be threaded with gray, she knows 
not the feeling of growing old ; neither do 
the passing years bring any definite sense 
of want to her peaceful, sunny nature, ex- 
cept, perhaps, a dreamy feeling of incom- 
pleteness, like the faintest shadow only 
of a pain. 

Her city nieces tell her often, with 
many a hug and kiss, that her face is the 
sweetest, dearest in all the world; that 
she looks ‘‘ quite too utterly ’’ quaint and 
lovely in her lace and muslin kerchiefs 
and her pretty white aprons; and she 
always answers, deprecatingly : 

“But, oh, my dears, I am so old-fash- 
ioned ! ”” 

Nevertheless, when she is alone, she 
looks in the glass and blushes warmly, 
half inclined to believe their sweet words, 
and wholly glad that she is not yet grow- 
ing homely, though she feels a little 
guilty, too, as if she ought to do so. 
Turning away from the mirror she sighs 
softly, she knows not why. 

Now fate had ordained that when Aunt 
Bethia came to visit in our family we 
should be entertaining as an honored 
guest our uncle, Jeremiah Barker, or 
“Uncle Jerry,’’ as we children familiarly 
called him, though he was only a distant 
relative on my father’s side. 

He had been knocking about for the 
last fifteen years or so in Australia, and 
having amassed a considerable fortune, 
teturned now to his native city, with the 
hope of ending his days among his kin- 

He was unmarried, and hidden 





The Olv=Fashionen Aunt. 


BY BELLE C, GREENE, 


secretly away in his rugged bachelor 
heart was the long cherished dream of a 
wife and fireside of his own. 

But after spending the best part of his 
life in rough toil, separated from all 
society of women, or, in fact, society of 
any sort, he found himself now laboring 
under great disadvantages. The gitls 
that he knew and played with when he 
was a boy had grown so far away from 
him in many directions that he felt he 
had no part or lot with them, and so, 
slowly and sadly, the hope of years began 
to fade away. 

It was just here that dear old-fashioned 
Aunt Bethia came into his life; and from 
the first moment of their meeting Uncle 
Jerry appropriated her in his heart of 
hearts as the one woman specially pro- 
vided for him, and straightway elected 
her to preside over that ideal future he 
had dreamed of. In short, for the first 
time in his life he found himself passion- 
ately in love, and, as men of his years are 
apt to do in such cases, he resolved to 
make ‘‘ short work”’ of his wooing. 

Accordingly, he spent one week in 
watching her every word and action, and 
in studying her face from under his 
shaggy eyebrows, while he pretended to 
read the newspaper. 

Another week he devoted to following 
her about, waiting upon her with such 
alarming assiduity that the little woman 
began to wonder and to tremble at—she 
knew not what. 

Finally, he grew impatient to know his 
fate. 

‘¢ What is the use of beating about the 
bush,’”’ he said to himself, in his blunt 
fashion ; ‘‘ if she don’t fancy me now she 
never will, and I may as well know it.” 

So he came in upon her one afternoon 
as she sat knitting by the window, and, 
nerving himself for a decisive effort, he 
thus addressed her : 

‘« Bethia, I haint known you long, to 
be sure, but I feel better acquainted with 
you to-day than I should with any other 
woman in a year’s time. Things have 
changed ’mazingly in the fifteen years 
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that I’ve been away from home, and the 
women most of all, I find I don’t know 
"em. 

‘¢ The girls that I used to study out of 
the same books with at school I hear talk- 
ing now about ‘cultur’ and ‘art,’ ‘ the- 
osophy,’ and so on and so forth—all 
Greek tome. I left ’em doing house- 
work and knittin’ stockings, and now I 
find ’em playing the pianner and ravin’ 
over picters and statoos—things I don’t 
know nothin’ about, and what’s more, I 
don’t want to! 

‘The only statoos I ever liked the 
looks on at all is the Injun girls standin’ 
outside of the tobacker shops. And as 
for music! Why, Bethia, I’d rather 
hear you sing old ‘ Naomi’ the way you 
did last Sunday night, than all their rat- 
tle and clatter. 

‘*T used to think, when I was out in 
Australy, that when I come home I'd git 
married and try and settle down; but I 
don’t spose any of these new-fashioned, 
high-falutin’ women would have me, with 
all my money; and,’’ he added, ungal- 
lantly, ‘‘by George, I don’t know as I 
want them /” 

Aunt Bethia said nothing, but she 
looked mildly shocked. 

‘¢ You see, it’s right here,’’ he contin- 
ued, apologetically, ‘‘we couldn’t take 
much comfort together ’less we felt some- 
wheres nigh alike about things, now 
could we?’’ 

‘‘Why, no,’”’ said Aunt Bethia, can- 
didly, and looking up at him in a medi- 
tative way, ‘‘I don’t s’pose you could.”’ 

‘¢And I should hate to see my money 
fooled away on trash that I don’t care a 
continental for; though I know women 
are master hands to spend money, and I 
mean my wife shall have plenty—all she 
wants.’’ 

‘¢T don’t think all women are extrava- 
gant; I’m sure they aint,’ said Aunt 
Bethia, her cheek flushing; ‘‘I know I 
aint, unless,’’ she added, deprecatingly, 
‘*unless, perhaps, I am so in the matter 
of white aprons. Mother always said I 
was ; and I do like plenty of clean aprons 
—say one every afternoon.’’ Smoothing 
her dainty apron complacently. 


‘‘My wife shall have a clean one ey 
hour in the day, if she wants!” roared | 
Uncle Jerry, with enthusiasm; ‘ang 
now I think of it, by George! if I don’t 
think a white apron dresses up a woman 
more than the dig Kooh-i-noor could! 
And I shouldn’t wonder,” drawing hig 
chair closer; ‘‘I shouldn’t wonder jf 
them same white aprons had somethi 
to do with your lookin’ so different from 
other women—so kinder good and old. 
fashioned, you know.”’ 

Aunt Bethia blushed and laughed, * 

‘‘They call me the ‘old-fashioned 
woman,’ ”’ she said, simply. 

‘‘And I—I am an old-fashioned man,” 
he said, significantly, hitching nearer, 

‘¢ Mebby it occurs to you, as it does to 
me,’’ he continued, ‘‘ that there’s some- 
thin’ peculiarly—er—interestin’ in the 
fact that 7am an old-fashioned man and 
you are an old-fashioned woman; coin 
cidence, anyway, ain’t it, now?’’ 

He suddenly met the startled glance of 
her soft eyes. ‘ 

‘¢Dear me,’’ she murmured, dropping 
a dozen stitches in her confusion ;- *‘ dear 
me, I hadn’t thought on’t.”’ 

He took her hands with gentle force, 
knitting work and all, and bent over 
her. 

‘‘Think on’t now, then, won’t you?” 
said he. ‘‘ Come, Bethia, be my wife, 
and we will show the world what a happy 
couple an old-fashioned man and woman 
can be!”’ 

She looked up into the honest, manly 
face glowing down upon her, and felt 
reassured. The grasp of his hand—so 
firm, yet so loving—compelled her, and 
with a thrill, sweet as strange, she opened 
her heart and welcomed in his loveas the 
bird does its mate to the nest. Thea 
dropping her head in confusion, fool- 
ishly, just for the sake of saying some 
thing, she faltered out: 

‘¢T know I am old-fashioned.”’ ; 

‘¢ Old-fashioned! So is a daisy, sos 
a robin-red-breast—and so, by George! 
am I!’’ roared Uncle Jerry. And pluck 
ing up courage, he took her face in his 
hands and kissed her on both cheeks, 
and, lastly, on her lips. 











MarPLEwoop Farm, June 28th, 1890. 


g his 
ler if § pysil Marwood to Miss Grace Olden. 
Pa My DEAR GracE :—Here I am, safely 
old. @ atived at my destination, although I can 
not add that I also feel sound. I have an 
jdea my vertebra is disjointed in three 
oned ; that several of my oldest and 
most reliable molars are unsettled in their 
an,” former stronghold; that on the whole 
r. [ present the appearance of a total 
wreck. 
a It may be a good thing for a physician 
the & ‘prescribe a short sojourn in the country, 
and i but the s¢ayéng is the least part of it. It 
cin. @ isthe getting there! 

When mother heard through Mrs. 

eof (@ Halloway of this sequestered spot, and 
sraightway proceeded to transport me 
ring hither, she took a great responsibility on 
lear her soul. 

You know, dear Grace, how, since my 
ree, fm mcent struggle with grim deatli, I have 
wer been reduced to mere skin and bone— 

principally done, Ishould say. Last night 
:” 9 werode nearly six miles over a road, that 
ife, tad more stones in it, and more up-hill 
ppy @ md down-dale, than any over which the 
nan @ Pilgrims trod in John Bunyan’s famous 

relation. 
nly I thought I should be reduced to quak- 
felt | itg masses—query a Quaker? before I 
. tached Maplewood Farm. My head 
ind @ Was aching and my pulse frantic. I felt 
ed @ lke sending back to the station, to 
the @ ‘legraph you to come hear my dying re- 

quest. 





However, I found Mrs. Lawson, the 
good farmer’s wife, full of hospitable in- 
tent, and such a supper as awaited me! 
Grace, my dear girl, do not doubt it—I 
bless the hour I first saw your bonnie face 
—but I never can tell you the sensation 
created in me by that supper! Do not 
think me gross. But toa man just re- 
called to life, the material world is very 
delightful. I was revived and comforted. 
My vertebra became re-united ; my head 
throbbed less wildly, and I believe I shall 
improve here. 

VoL. CXXIII—No. 22. 












A fFAovern Loy. 


BY OLIVIA LOVELL WILSON. 


Author of “A Social Dagger,” “A Legal Fetter,” “ Luck of Ashmead,” etc. 


But Grace, dear, there is positively 
nothing to do. We are twelve miles 
from a station, and you will surely find 
me an able correspondent, for I shall 
spend much of my time boring you with 
epistles. 

This morning I got down to breakfast 
rather late, and upon politely inquiring 
if my late rising had proved troublesome, 
Mrs. Lawson as she placed my breakfast 
for me, replied : 

‘Not a mite. We always get up at 
four o’clock in the summer, but half past 
four in the winter. But I allowed you’d 
be tired after that ride last night. Harvey 
says the colt acted like a lamb.” 

“¢ Colt ?’’ I queried, in perplexity. 

‘¢ Yes, the off-horse he had in the wagon 
last night was only three years old. Never 
was geared up before. But he is all 
right.’ 

Colt! why Grace even the colts here 
are staid, reliable peaceful creatures! 
The ‘‘ off-horse ” was like an old sheep. 
And how do you translate, ‘‘geared up?’’ 
The family consists of Mr. and Mrs. Law- 
son; theirson Harvey, and a small spoiled 
child, who .calls me ‘‘the man.’’ Then 
there is Katie, whom Mrs. Lawson styles 
‘‘the help,” and Henry, ‘‘the hand.” 
So you see the ‘‘helpin’ hand” is not 
missing ! 

Then there is another visitor or boarder. 
I almost forgot that. A lovely young 
woman. Mrs. Lawson calls her ‘‘ Desire,’* 
Mr. Lawson, Miss Carstone. We intro- 
duced ourselves, as Mrs. Lawson was out 
when she came in, awhile ago. She is 
a forty-second cousin of Mrs. Lawson. I 
wish you could see her, Grace. Sheisa 

m. 
Now I must close. I’ve written you a 
volume. Do you think of me often, Gracie 
dear? If mother would only come and 
bring you along, I should be so content 
here. 

I wish you would send me my ‘‘ Half- 
Hours with Best Authors.” I forgot to 
bring the book. Write soon and often, 
Grace, to your devoted BasIL. 
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Miss Olden to Mr. Basil Marwood. 


DgarEsT Basi. :—Your long, welcome 
letter came to me to-night, and I must 
m a short reply, although I am in great 


te. 

Brother Charlie asked me to go to the 
concert with him to-night, and, as bro- 
ther’s invitations are not frequent, and 
owing to a promise made to a certain young 
gentleman, I can go with no one else, I 
seize the first opportunity offered by 
brotherly devotion. 

I am glad you tell me so much about 
the farm and Mrs. Lawson. What a 
strange name the young lady has. Desire 
Carstone! It sounds just like a name 
out of a novel. 

I will send the books you ask for to- 
morrow. Did you take my ‘‘Gems from 
Ruskin” with you? and the volume of 
short stories by Aldrich? I cannot find 
them, and I wanted to loan the latter to 
Flossie Candee. She goes East to- morrow. 

What do you think that horrid Harry 
Candee said last night? That you were 
engaged to Jessie Gaddis at one time. 
Oh! I was so provoked—but were you, 
dear? How foolish of me to ask; I now 
you were not. 

There is Charlie calling me. I must 
stop writing. Your mother says to be 
very careful about being out in the morn- 
ing and evening dews. 

Get well and come back soon to your 
loving little GRACE. 


July 30. 


Mr. Basil Marwood to Miss Olden. 


My Daruinc Grace:—I am ashamed 
to find I have not written for two whole 
days, and now I fear I am in no fit con- 
dition to write as I should. One of 
my severe headaches has overtaken me, 
through fatigue and excitement. 

But I have so much to say I must try. 
If I do not write I shall sit and think 
how my head aches, and make it worse. 

Miss Carstone and I have had an ad- 
venture. Yes, absolutely, Grace, in this 
quiet old place. I have become quite 
well acquainted with her. She is very 
lovely. She is tall but plump, beautiful 
complexion and eyes—ah ! such heavenly 
blue eyes ! 


\ In fact, she is just such a graceful crea- 


ture as your favorite—Aldrich—describes | 


in his imaginary creation « 

Daw.’’ By the way, I have ont ad 
book, or Ruskin—wish I had. I haye 
been wishing I had brought my hammock. 

I should like to see this lovely woman 
in a hammock as Aldrich describes 
‘** Margery,” one dainty slippered foot 
hanging over the edge, while her eyes are 
lifted shyly from her book, ever and 
anon, to watch some one passing. Say, 
Grace, your eyes are blue, are they not? 

I am glad Charlie took you to the con- 
cert. I do not see why a man with a 
pretty sister always prefers some other 
man’s sister to dance attendance upon, 
But do not curtail my letters, my dear, 
even for a concert ; I cannot stand that. 

About Jessie. Yes, my dear, I was 
engaged to her. ’Twas in ‘‘ my salad 
days, when I was green in judgment.” | 
am sorry Harry repeated the old tale. 

Jessie, poor child, lost a great deal, 
did she not, dear? But her loss is your 
gain, so let us not frown over a by-gone 
folly. ; 

But I must tell you of our adventure, 
There is a delightfully poky—and, I pre. 
sume, spooky—graveyard adjoining the 
old Hard-shell Baptist meeting-house, 
about a quarter of a mile from Mrs. Law. 
son’s, if we cross the fields. Miss Car. 
stone was anxious to go thither and see if 
any of the epitaphs were worth copying. 
Strange how we invariably look for the 
unique or ludicrous upon old gravestones. 
Do you remember how, in one of Mark 
Twain’s sketches, the friends of the de- 


parted shook their heads and smiled over ' 


this inscription : 
‘Gone to his just reward,” 


until the ghost of the departed worthy 
got up one night and scratched out the 
inscription ? 

Miss Carstone and I started out full of 
energy and spirit. I felt stronger than 
for weeks. 

We skirted the fields as directed by 
Harvey, reached the graveyard, and Miss 
Carstone copied some rather curious in- 
scriptions. / 

The brevity and rhythm of one com- 
mended itself to me, and I selected it at 
once. See, my dear, that you have it 
properly inscribed : 
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#« My parents, kind and dear, 
I bid farewell to you; 
Though nature feels, and I can find 
It’s hard to say adieu.” 


Miss Carstone thought the symbolism 
of the following remarkable : 
“How sweet to sleep where all is peace, 
Where sorrow cannot reach the breast; 
Where all life’s idle throbbings cease, 
And pain is lulled to rest. 
Escaped o’er fortune’s troubled wave, 
To anchor in the silent grave.” 


limagine you will reprove my levity in 
smiling over these epitaphs, having been 
@ nearly anchored myself not long ago. 
You are right; it és a grave subject. I 
will trifle with it no more. 

Upon turning homeward, I suggested 
weshould go across the fields instead of 
ground as we came. It was much longer 
to go around, and the sun was very high. 

Miss Carstone assented, and I helped 
her over two high fences. Rail fences 
are very trying to feminine grace. 

“The horrid thing!’’ as you would 
call the top rail of a ‘‘stake and rider” 
fence, will rock and slip under your foot. 
A woman’s dress is apt to catch on a 
glint, and, if she is not careful, she is 
apt to damage her hair-net and ‘‘ Mikado 
wave” (is that right?) by being precipi- 
tated into the arms of her assistant, or 
abruptly seeking the harder embrace of 
mother earth. Miss Carstone went over 
the fences like a fairy. 

We were strolling slowly over the last 
field when a loud ‘‘halloo!’’ smote my ear. 
I turned quickly about, to see Harvey 
Lawson wildly gesticulating and running 
toward us. At the same moment Miss 
Carstone cried : 

‘“‘Mr. Marwood, it is the bull, old 
Cesar. We must run!” 

Sure enough, coming toward us, full 


tilt, was the white bull, infuriated and 


bellowing. 

Now, Grace, do not shut your eyes and 
scream. If you do, you will not know 
what happened next. 

I was like a nervous donkey in a mo- 
ment. All my boasted strength seemed 
gone. 

‘‘Run!”’ cried Miss Carstone; and 
grasping my hand ran toward the nearest 
ence. It was very high. Everything 


* All epitaphs dona fide copies. 
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I could not 


Up 


was getting dark before me. 
climb that fence. 

Miss Carstone never let go of me. 
she went. 

‘¢ You must come!”’ she cried, pulling 
at me with superhuman strength. 

The bull was close on me. I fancied I 
felt his breath; then I made one final 
struggle, topped the fence, and fainted 
dead away on the other side. 

Now, Grace, how is that for a genuine 
—, ? My life saved by a lovely 

amsel, whose blue eyes looked with anx- 
iety and eagerness into mine when I came 
to myself, with my head in her lap. 

But I think she is a cold little wedge, 
for she has scarcely spoken to me since, 
and my head rages horridly. 

Harvey helped me home. Mrs. Law- 
son was shocked. 

‘‘T mind the best thing we can do is to 
sell Ceesar!’’ she exclaimed, much dis- 
tressed at my condition. ‘‘Some day he 
will have father pounded to a jam!”’ 

For my part I felt more like that apricot 
preserve of mother’s that spoiled last 
winter. I have been fermenting ever 
since the adventure. 

I suppose Miss Carstone thinks me a 
cowardly molly coddle, and so I am. 
Faint like a milk-sop at the sight of a 
bull !' I do not wonder she is disgusted. 

Will you ask mother to send me Will 
Chamberlain’s address ? I forgot to bring 
my address book. . 

I was so much better until to-day, now 
I feel ghostly. If you were here, Grace, 
you would not write letters all the after- 
noon, instead of comforting me, would 
you, dear little girl? You are always kind 
and warm:hearted.. Now I must stop. 
My head is simply awful. 

Your devoted BASIL. 


P. S.—I suppose I ought to read this 
over, but I cannot with this head on me. 
I guess it is allright. Do not tell mother 
all this, she will only worry. B. M 


Desire Carstone to Mr. Henry Carstone: 


My Dear Henry :—Since I last wrote 
you I have been seriously considering all 
your suggestions, and find them good. 
This is a very desirable place to be, when 
deliberating upon a course which may so 
effectually shape our future. 
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Only one event has broken the even 
tenor of our way, and I believe I quite 
forgot to mention that in my last epistle. 
Mr. Marwood is here recruiting after a 
severe attack of brain fever. He is 
engaged, I fancy, ashe receives long letters 
in a pretty feminine hand, and answers 
them more promptly than those of a 
mother or sister. 

We had a slight adventure together 
thismorning. We were chased by Cousin 
Lawson’s old bull, ‘‘Czsar,’’ he seem- 
ingly no more amiable than others of the 
like illustrious family. 

The poor youth fainted dead away, 
after we had mastered the fence, and what 
a fence it was ! 

Harry, you would have roared with 
laughter had you seen me dragging that 
young man over it. I was alarmed when 
he fainted, however, and he has looked 
wretchedly pale ever since. I imagine, he 
thinks, I consider him cowardly, and I 
cannot tell him how sorry I feel for him. 
Cowardly! If I was not so afraid of a 
mouse, I should be afraid of a bull above 
all things, would not you? 

Iam longing to return home, and hope 
you will soon have all arranged. Have 
you seen Gertrude Manning about the art 
class ? 

There, I must hasten; Harvey is wait- 
ing for this. I see the poor youth has 
written a volume to his sweetheart. Tell 
Ellen to close the shutters in the south 
room, the sun fades the carpet, and I for- 
got to close the shutters on that side of 
the house. Hastily, DESIRE. 


Miss Graee Olden to Miss Flossie Candee: 


My Dear Gir_:—Since you left I have 
been inconsolable. It was lonely enough 
without Basil, but now the city is a howl- 
ing wilderness, If I was like other girls 
I would just go in for a good time with 
some one else. Jessie Gaddis always 
carries Frank’s ring in her pocket when 
he is away. Basil is getting stronger all 
the time. I have a good joke to tell you, 
for I am Zositive it is one. 

You know Basil was very anxious his 
mother should go with him to Maplewood 
Farm, and take me with her; but his 
mother could not well leave, and his sister 
said he would get well twice as fast with- 
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out any one to coddle him, and Pg 
Marwood asserted his right of guardian. 
ship to say the weather was an im 
sibility. Basil was much provoked at 
the time. He no sooner got to Maple. 
wood when he commenced to write about 
Mrs. Lawson’s lovely niece, Miss Car. 
stone. 

At first I was puzzled, for Basil seldom 
gushes about any one. But he said one 
thing that betrayed him. 

He wrote, she reminded him of ‘ Mar. 
gery Daw!” 

You remember Mr. Aldrich’s charmin 
creation. The delightful fraudulent dam. 
sel who so excited the fancy of a young 
invalid and serves to amuse him, and 
proves a myth eventually, being but the 
imaginary creature of a kindly friend's 
attempt to sooth his hours of suffering. 

It came over me like a flash. Basil is 
writing up a Margery Daw story, in order 
to get me a little jealous. He thinks I 
will make them take me to Maplewood if 
I think I have a rival. 

Iown to you, Flossie, I was almost 
angry when he asked if my eyes were not 
blue! Of course, he is only teasing me. 
But I shall be even with him. I am 
going to create a ‘‘ Margery Daw” young 
man, and see what he will say. At first, 
I will make believe J think him in earnest, 
and write a pretty sharp letter in reply. 

Are you having a good time, Jessie? 
It is very dull here. I have only Basil’s 
letters to look forward to, and he has not 
written every day lately. Oh! I have 
one piece of news. Harry and Lottie 
have broken their engagement for the 
thirteenth time! And I had almost for- 
gotten: Delia’s baby has a front tooth— 
the dearest, darlingest, little bit of a 


thing. Write soon, Jessie; you must 
have oceans to write about. 
Lovingly, GRACE. 


Miss Olden to Mr. Basil Marwood. 


Dear Basit:—I was delighted with 
your long letter, but surprised at its con- 
tents. Your admiration for Miss Carstone 
has carried you very far when you forget 
the color of my eyes. Basil, how could 
you forget ? 

I am sorry the adventure with the bull 
so upset you, but Miss Carstone’s presence 
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gust have been soothing. Write me 
gme more about her ; I am so interested. 
It is too warm to write long letters, 
gnless one Aas an interesting topic; so I 
will say adieu. Ever yours, 
GRACE. 


P, S.—Brother Charlie brought a very 
delightful gentleman to call last night— 
Emest Trevor, a great traveler. Do you 
know him? I was charmed with his 
manner of relating his travels, 


Mr. Basil Marwood to Mr, William Cham- 
berlain. 


Dear Witt:—If I was not the most 
intolerable ass on the face of existence I 
would not be in my present predicament. 
Icannot make myself more of one, so I 
may as well write you the whole matter. 
I want your staid advice. 

Ihave just recovered from a very seri- 
ous illness. Mother wrote you, I believe. 
Since then I have been recruiting on this 
farm. A capital place for any piece of 
folly one might commit. Extenuating 
circumstances: ‘‘ Nothing else to do.” 

I wish I had died the night Grace kept 
calling me back! But to proceed: You 
know I am engaged to father’s ward, Miss 
Olden, dear little Grace.. A bonnier little 
damsel never lived. 

Since my arrival here I have fallen in 
love with some one else—Miss Carstone, a 
lovely flower of a woman. Do not laugh, 
Will, for I am very far gone, as I never 
was before. With Grace, I seemed to 
quietly stroll into love; but with Miss 
Carstone—ah ! it is so different. I am 
lost in love’s wilderness. ; 

Now you see what a dastardly villain I 
am. It will almost kill Grace, and quite 
min any future happiness of mine, to 
make her miserable in this knowledge, 
Her 
letters are thorns in the flesh to me now, 
yesterday came a short, grieved note, be- 
traying that I was fool enough to let 
Desire—Miss Carstone’s existence over- 
flow in my letters. Miss Carstone is 
cold and distant, yet-— 

Will, can you not come down here, 
hold me under the pump, or kick me, 
and otherwise make up to me for my ras- 
cally conduct? I am in an agony of self- 
reproach about Grace. Sometimes I try 
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and convince myself the thing is a bad 
dream of the old fever, but that does not 
comfort me long. 
Write me soon. You always see things 
clearly. Yours in trouble, 
B. Marwoop. 


Mr. W. Chamberlain to Basil Marwood. 


My Dear BasiL:—Was both sorry and 
glad to receive yours of the —— instant. 
Glad to hear you are sfill in the flesh, sorry 
you have been so ill. 

You are in a bad boat, and no mistake. 
But ‘‘take arms,’’ man, against this sea 
of trouble and sing ‘‘Away dull care.” 

Do not be so downcast. It is not worth 
shooting yourself for such conduct. Many 
a better man has done the same thing. 
Run away, or put it tothe touch. Miss 
Loadstone, or some kind of precious stone 
to you, no doubt, may refuse you, then 
you are none the worse ! 

If you break with Grace, she is young. 
I once thought she had a little preference 
forme. Perhaps,—I—might—I am rather 
bashful, but—ahem !—wouldn’t I make a 
good substitute ? 

Seriously, my boy, you are allowing 
this to wear and fret you more than reason 
requires. Let things work alone. Wish 
I could come down and see you, but busi- 
ness is pressing, despite the wretched ele- 
vation of the thermometer. Yours in 
haste and solicitude. 

Wma. CHAMBERLAIN. 


Mr. Basil Marwood to Miss Olden. 


DEAR GRACE :—I was surprised at your 
last letter. The one reproving me so 
sharply for what you consider an act—or 
rather thought—of treason to you lies also 
close at hand. I presume you have my 
apology. I desire you shall not go riding 
again with this Trevor. He must be an 
impudent puppy, if he is Charles’ friend. 
Your comparison of my regard for Miss 
Carstone, with your flirtation with this 
fellow, is odious in the extreme. I am 
glad, however, if he amuses you. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Basi MaRwoop. 


Mr. Basil Marwood to Wm. Chamberlain. 


Dear CHAMBERLAIN :—Many thanks for 
your cheerful letter. I am drifting with 
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circumstances. Grace has fallen in with 
some fellow of whom she writes continu- 
ously. Wish you would happen in there 
some evening. I am horridly out of tem- 
per at the way this fellow seems to have 
pushed his way into her good graces. I 
shall always have a drotherly interest in 
Grace. My time is up here in two weeks, 
when I shall make a break of some kind. 
Yours as usual, 
F B. Marwoop. 


Postal card: Miss Olden to Miss Flossie 
Candee. 


Thanks for your lovely card. Basil for- 
got all about my birthday. Isn’t it awful? 
He is so angry about ‘‘ Ernest Trevor,’’ 
that is my ‘‘Mr. Daw’’ young man. I 
am sure he was trying to hoax me, for he 
never mentions Miss Carstone now. It is 
great fun. More to-morrow. ; 


Desire Carstone to Mr. Henry Carstone. 


Deak HENRY:—Please call at once 
upon Klub and Chokem, and tell them 
they sent me the wrong manuscript. 

I shall finish this week ; can you not run 
down and fetch me home? 

The youth of whom I wrote is a pleas- 
ant young man, but strikes me as a little 
queer. He seized my hand and kissed it 
rapturously last night, and I assure you I 
withdrew it and my presence hurriedly. I 
begin to think the brain fever is chronic ! 
I must close. I am consuming Mrs. Law- 
son’s midnight oil. DESIRE. 


Mr. Basil Marwood to Miss Olden. 


My Dear Grace:—Your last letter, 
still so full of your new friend, reached 
me last evening, and found me in a strange 
frame of mind. 

I am not improving rapidly, and, some- 
how, I care very little to live. 

It has been borne in upon me, what 
a perfect brute of selfishness I have been 
to chain you to such a wrecked creature 
so long. I do not believe I have ever 
had any right to presume to love you. 

You are so young, so fond of gayety, 
that such men as your new acquaintance, 
alone, seem made for you, while I—! 

It is folly then, worse than folly, un- 
pardonable on my part to hold you to our 

present engagement. 
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Therefore, I set you free, always hopin 
you will look upon me as a staunch friend 
and well-wisher. 

It has cost me no little pain to arrive at 
this conclusion, for I do not believe 
man could appreciate you as I did. How. 
ever, it is all over now. 

Ever your sincere friend, 
Basit Marwoop, 


Mr. James Marwood to Mr. Basil Mar. 
wood. 


My Son :—I am in serious displeasure, 
and much concern regarding your present 
conduct. It is not only cruel and unlike 
you, but dishonorable and unmanly. 

Grace is as dear to me as my own child, 
and I have only condemnation for you in 
your strange behavior. 

I will be with you Monday. 

Grace nearly fainted upon reading your 
letter, and in that way it reached my 
hands. Since then she has been proudly 
silent, but admitted she had deceived you 
in some little matter. Who, on earth, do 
you have reference to in your letter, asa 
recent acquaintance ? Are you both mad? 
or deceiving one who has always striven 
to be a kind guardian and father. 

James Marwoop. 


Telegram for Desire Carstone. 


Will arrive Monday. Meet me at even- 
ing train. HEnryY. 


Telegram for Mr. Basil Marwood. 


You have been a confounded ass. With 
you Monday night. Grace has explained. 
JamEs Marwoop. 


Telegram for Mr. James Marwood. 


I admit the epithet, but bring Grace 
with you. Basi Marwoon. 


Mr. Basil Marwood to Wm. Chamber- 
lain, Esq. 

You ABoMINAL SoN-OF-A-BATTERY :— 
A pretty mess I got into for taking your 
advice, and writing a ‘‘sink-into-the- 
grave-letter,’’ breaking with Grace. 

Your philosophy was not sound, but 
the joke is such a good one on me I mus 
tell you. But Will, ‘‘as thou lovest me, 
do not reveal my story. Only your los 
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fied friendship makes me venture to re- 


it. 

pa still at Maplewood, and beside 
pe sits Grace, quietly reading! and 
yonder is my beautiful ideal gathering 
mignonette in Mrs. Lawson’s posy beds. 

Brace blames herself for all that has 

pened, and I keep silent, while you 

could pick my soul up on the point of a 
needle, it feels so smal / 

I wrote to Grace, as you recommended, 
feeling all the time a pang of jealousy of 
that Trevor. 

Desire had been cold and distant. I 
ventured too far, and she frowningly 
withdrew her presence. 

Grace never frowned thus, if her eyes 
were not blue, bless them ! 

Itore up a dozen letters trying to write 
toGrace, and finally wrote a feeble femi- 
nine sort of whine, for I could zof give 
her up willingly. Oh! what an ass I was! 

Lo! here came a red hot epistle from 
father. He was furious. Said he would 
be down Monday. Mother would not 
even write tome. Grace was proud and 
silent. And can you believe it, Will, my 
wicked, sinful heart gavé a leap at this, 
for I thought ‘‘ Grace loves me still.’’ 

Illness makes a sad molly-coddle of a 
man, and I am not nearly recovered yet. 
I wrote an angry, impudent letter to 
father, making Trevor my theme. Back 
came a dispatch from father, saying I was 
a“ confounded ass.”’ 

Sunday night affairs reached a climax 
between myself and Miss Carstone, and 
still I shall not tell you why I telegraphed 
father to bring Grace with him. I did 
not believe she would come, however. 

Monday I was an unquiet spirit, and 
Desire Carstone hardly less of one. 

Harvey went to meet them. 

Oh, how fervently I hoped three would 
return with them. Nor was I disappointed. 
They arrived, and my lovely idea/ threw 
herself with more than Jecoming, or nat- 
wal ardor, J thought, upon Mr, Car- 
stone’s neck, and introduced him as her— 
husband. 

Yes, she has been married five years. 
How did I make the mistake? Through 
the abominable country habit of calling all 
married women ‘‘Miss,’’ instead of ‘*Mrs.” 

Mr. Lawson always said ‘‘ Miss Car- 
tone.” I saw her letter addressed to 
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him, and fancied he was her brother. She 
had not noticed my calling her Miss Car- 
stone. In fact, I seldom addressed her by 
name. Was there ever quite such a donkey? 

She is very clever. Translates for 
Klub and Chokem, the publishers. 

When Grace saw Mrs. Carstone, her 
gray eyes flew wide open, and she blushed 
crimson. We were left together—father, 
Grace, and your humble correspondent— 
while Mrs. Lawson looked after supper, 
and Mr. and Mrs, Carstone retired to their 
room. When father opened up his battery 
on me, one thing led to another, until 
Grace burst into tears, Father had not 
sense enough to leave us alone. Mother 
would have locked us in a room until we 
made peace, to obtain liberty ! 

Finally, I hustled father out of the 
way, took the poor child in my arms, and 
confessed a horrible jealousy of Trevor. 

And then I learned Trevor was a myth, 
a creation of her fancy, as an offset to 
what she deemed my ‘‘ Margery Daw”’ 
creation in Miss Carstone ! 

Now, Will, in ali your life did you ever 
hear of suchathing? So much for the in- 
fluence of the current literature of the day ! 

Of course, I smoothly explained my 
admiration for Mrs. Carstone, and my 
soul felt smaller than ever as I did so. 
Grace begged my forgiveness, and 'we 
kissed and made up. 

Father came in, presently, and’ said 
Mrs. Lawson’s roses were unusually fine, 
and the dear old gentleman has never re- 
ferred to our trouble since. So much for 
masculine discretion! Now, mother would 
have wormed every particular out of me, 
the first fifteen minutes we were alone, 

We had a pleasant evening after this. 
Mrs. Carstone is a glorious woman. If 
all women were like her—but for the love 
of Grace, and hope of glory I desist ! 

Keep your own counsel, Will, but you 
deserved the truth for your ready sym- 
pathy. I go back with Grace and father 
Wednesday. Will see you soon. Until 
then, Yours, faithfully, 

Basit Marwoop. 


P. S.—Moral.—Do not present your 
sweetheart with a copy of T. B. Aldrich’s 
Margery Daw; and, moreover, do not wear 
your heart upon your sleeve, that the esti- 
mable traditional daw may peck thereat ! 
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The Filjeano Milpsterp. 


BY ADA MARIE PECK. 


Author of “ A Modern Winter’s Tale,” ‘‘ Destiny,” etc., etc. 


XI. 


Ka PRING came 
again, and 
everywhere 
there was the 
tender green of 
newly spring- 
ing grass; 
bright winged 
birds flashed 
through the air 
and filledit 
with melody ; 
gay flowers burst into bloom, and just 
when the orchards were laden with their 
odorous freight of pink and white, Ber- 
enice was married. 

Just a quiet wedding with the bride in 
a silver-gray traveling dress, and the 
groom proud and happy. Somehow the 
romance of the affair leaked out, and 
everybody seemed intent on expressing 
their good wishes substantially. All the 
rich Kerrs sent valuable presents—their 
poor young kinsman was now a rising 
barri$ter and it might be worth while to 
notice him. Mr. Filjeano, who had been 
ill for some time, sent a munificent gift 
. with his best wishes; while Grandaunt 
Berenice came to the wedding and laughed 
to see other people cry, and sniffed when 
Marcia said how much better it would 
have been for Berenice to have married 
Liston—and brought cases of silver and 
boxes of linen; quite enough to set up a 
royal household, besides hinting about 
meaning to have a hand in the house-fur- 
nishing. 

Esther was inconsolable; and for days 
red and swollen eyelids were a matter of 
course with her. Harry Kent had in- 
formed her in the spring vacation that 
she was a ‘‘muff'’—that there was no 
longer any fun in her and that she was a 
regular old maid. He even shamelessly 
asserted that she was growing gray, and 
made her believe it. She began to fee 
prematurely old, and insisted that herl 





mother should look to see if there were 
white hairs in the bronzy masses she let 
down on her shoulders for inspection, 

‘*How ridiculous!’’ laughed her 
mother. ‘* You ought to know better 
than to believe Harry Kent’s nonsense, 
There was something I was thinking of 
doing when Esther interrupted me;’’ she 
said with a perplexed look. ‘‘ What was 
it, Marcia?”’ 

‘¢ You were going to send some arrow- 
root jelly to Mr. Filjeano,’’ answered 
Marcia, who sat looking fair and lovely 
in a pale blue house dress, her white 
fingers deftly drawing a crochet hook in 
and out of a square of fleecy white wool. 

‘¢Oh, yes, to be sure. His recovery is 
very slow, it seems to me. The doctor 
says he seems to be indifferent; that he 
ought to be gaining faster, but makes no 
effort.’”’ . 

‘¢ Why, I supposed that he was almost 
well !’’ exclaimed Esther, anxiously. 

‘¢He is far from it,’’ returned her 
mother, carelessly, while Marcia looked 
at her keenly. 

Speaking of Mr. Filjeano reminded 
Esther of their conversation about the 
roots of violets and the old rock, and she 
bethought herself to go and see if there 
were yet other and fresh mosses on its 
corrugated surface. The vivid green of 
the mountain slopes was purpled. with 
violets; ‘‘like Laura’s mantle,’’ Esther 
thought. Then she wondered if Petrarch 
loved Laura so very, very much, all the 
time mechanically gathering the violets 
until she had a great bunch. Why not 
carry them to Mr. Filjeano? He wasill, 
and sick people always liked flowers. To 
be sure, she had been strictly forbidden 
to go there without her mother, who 
once explained to her that it was un- 
maidenly and immodest, although why it 
was Esther could not quite understand. 
But to visit the sick! Surely that was 
different. So she ran swiftly up the 
veranda steps, and lightly tapped on the 
door. There was a low ‘Come in.” 
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She obeyed the summons, finding Mr. 
Filjeano lying on a couch before a little 
fire in the grate. 

His white face startled her. 

«Why, Mr. Filjeano ! ’’ she exclaimed, 
as she laid the violets in his hand, ‘‘ have 
ou been so ill as all this?’’ 

He motioned her to bring a chair to 
the couch. 

«I thought you had forgotten me,”’ he 


said. 

Adelicate flush mantled Esther’s cheeks, 
and she looked at him reproachfully. 

‘I never forget my friends,’’ she re- 
plied, quietly. ‘‘I have thought about 
you many, many times this winter, and 
have missed you very much.”’ 

Filjeano looked at her gratefully. ‘I 
am glad to hear you say that; I have felt 
much of the time that if I went over to 
the sflent majority I should not be es- 
pecially missed by anybody, unless by 
Mallory.” 

“IT have been to look at those old 
rocks,’’ she said, shyly; ‘‘and there are 
ever SO Many new mosses on them—some 
like beds of frosted silver, out of which 
rise little crimson cups ; and some a deli- 
cate pale green. I found theselargest violets 
nestling just at the foot of one of them.” 

“Did you?” and Filjeano raised him- 
self on his elbow with an eager air and 
a little flush of color on his pale face. 
“If it only were typical of—”’ 

‘‘What?’’ asked Esther, innocently, 
as he hesitated. 

He laid the violets on the table beside 
him, pushing them away to its further 
side, as if he were putting some tempta- 
tion out of reach. ‘‘ Of nothing in par- 
ticular,’ he answered, carelessly. 

‘¢T am afraid you do not like my poor 


little flowers,’”” and Esther wore a very 


rueful countenance. 
‘¢ Too well to hold them and let them 


’ wither,’”’ he returned, significantly. 


‘*You are looking paler than when I 
came. Iamsurelam talking toomuch!”’ 
exclaimed Esther, withsolicitude. ‘* What 
can I get you, or dofor you? I came 
purposely to nurse you. Let me turn 
your pillows.”’ 

So Filjeano raised his head and let her 
turn and replace the pillows, and throw 
the afghan over his shoulders. 

‘If you really wish to do something 
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for me,’”’ he said, with a smile at her 
pretty little air of anxiety, ‘‘ you may go 
into the dining-room, and bring me a 
glass from the sideboard and a bottle 
which stands on a table over in the corner. 
My attendant,’’ he added, by way of 
apology, ‘‘I sent out for a walk.” 

Esther went softly and quickly—glad 
to be of the least use. But just as she 
had selected a glass and was about to go 
back, her movements were arrested by a 
terrible scream, as of some one in great 
distress. The cry ran into shriek after 
shriek, and seemed to come from a dis- 
tance, but in the direction of a door 
leading from the dining-room—a door 
which she had never seen open. She 
paused irresolute, and with blanched face. 
What should she do! As for ghosts, 
there were no such things—not in ‘broad 
‘daylight at all events. Perhaps some 
one was very ill and nobody to aid him; 
if she went to Mr. Filjeano the shock 
might make him worse; she would go 
herself, she bravely decided. Trying the 
door she found it locked, but the key was 
in it; she turned it, opened the door and 
found herself in a narrow anti-room with 
a green baize screen at the end; pushing 
it back she stepped into a long corridor 
and was advancing down it when. a door 
at the side suddenly opened and a fright- 
ful figure rushed out—a misshapen dwarf 
with long bony arms, claw-like fingers, 
and repulsive features where cunning and 
cruelty were combined. It came towards 
her with a scream of exultation, and be- 
fore she could retreat gave a sudden 
spring and seized her about the waist and 
pulled her to the floor. 

‘‘At last it is mine!’’ the creature 
cried triumphantly. ‘‘ The beautiful body 
they stole from me!’’ And holding poor 
helpless Esther firmly in its long, strong 
arms, the hideous being looked at her 
gloatingly. 

‘¢The fine hair like spun gold,” it 
muttered; ‘‘the skin like satin, the 
straight nose and lips redder than coral— 
all mine, mine.”’ 

Esther struggled and essayed toscream, 
but the claw-like hand was over her mouth 
in a moment. And still the creature 
whispered : 

‘¢T will choke her breath out of the 
body; then I will put my lips on these 
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red lips and breathe and breathe, and I 
shall go in and rise up strong and tall 
and beautiful. Then I will take this old 
skull and burn it,’’ the dwarf chuckled 
with delight, and in her ecstasy slightly 
loosened the pressure of her hand on 
Esther’s mouth. 

Esther concentrated all her strength in 
one piercing scream : 

‘¢ Help! help!”’ and it was the voice 
of one in mortal terror. 

Filjeano heard the cry, and in a mo- 
ment made his way with feeble, tottering 
steps to the corridor—an instant iater and 
Esther’s fair young form would have been 
lifeless; for the long fingers were closed 
around her throat, and her face was purple 
with pressure. With superhuman strength 
Filjeano loosened their hold and pushed 
the dwarf through the open door and 
shut and locked it, and raised Esther, 
who was almost unconscious. Then there 
was the sound of hurrying feet, and Mrs. 
Mallory, with a look of consternation, 
was supporting Esther’s limp form and 
unfastening her collar. She hastened for 
restoratives which soon caused Esther’s 
eyes to open and her breath to come in 
short gasps. Then Mrs. Mallory turned 
to her master: 

‘*What does it mean?’’ she asked, 
wildly. ‘‘ What has happened? You, too 
ill to walk, and here; and this child—’”’ 

Filjeano pointed to the door he had 
just locked. ‘‘Almost a tragedy,’’ he 
said, faintly. 

Mrs. Mallory’s lips moved as if in silent 
prayer. Filjeano catches the last of the 
sentence—‘‘ Have mercy and lighten this 
burden ’’—and sadly shakes his head. 

‘*It is dreadful, dreadful,’’ she mur- 
mured, asshe still further loosened Esther’s 
collar and chafes her hands. Then she 
looks at Mr. Filjeano. ‘‘ But all earthly 
things have an end, remember that, Mr. 
Stephen, and do not despair.”’ 

Having assisted Esther to her feet and 
placed a chair for her, she went for some 
brandy; without which she declared Mr. 
Filjeano must not attempt to go back, lest 
the exertion prove too much for him. 

Esther sat pale and trembling, the open 
neck of her dress showing the cruel pur- 
ple marks on her soft, white throat. 

‘©My poor child!” Filjeano ex- 
claimed ; but at that moment there were 
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sounds in the adjoining room—moans 
sighs, and muttered words. Esther 
quickly rose, with dilated eyes and ashy 
face, and swiftly came to Filjeano, and 

in her fright, threw herself on his breast, 
shaking with fear and sobbing bitterly, 

He put his arm protectingly about her, 
and smoothed back her soft hair. 

‘‘There is no danger, the door is 
locked, you are perfectly safe; but I 
shudder to think that one moment more 
and your bright life would have gone out 
forever!” 

Esther looked trustingly up in his face, 
and all the love her innocent heart bore 
this grave, sad man shone in her eyes, 
Filjeano could not escape it, and would 
not put it aside; he bent to kiss her, 
whispering, ‘‘Oh, my darling, I never 
meant that you should know; never 
meant to win from you your fresh, ‘young 
heart, when I have only an old, world. 
weary one to give in return.”’ 

But Esther only hid her face on his 
breast, and gave a little sigh of content. 

With gentle dignity Filjeano motioned 
to the shyly-hidden head when Mrs. Mal- 
lory came and looked at them with grave 
astonishment. 

‘¢She loves me,’’ he said, simply, 
‘©and I~” then his voice broke, and he 
turned his head away. 

Mrs. Mallory made no comment, but she 
went down to the end of the corridor; 
and when she came back there were red 
rims around her eyes, and a little quaver 
to her voice when she insisted that he 
should lean on her shoulder and go back 
to his couch in the library. Then she 
came for Esther, taking her to her room 
and bandaging her throat with a lotion 
which would remove the livid marks. 

‘¢God bless you, my bonny child!” 
she said, gently touching her soft, bright 
hair, ‘‘and make you true to him—his 
recompense for all these sad, dark years.” 

Esther leaned her head against the 
kindly shoulder and cried softly. A few 
moments’ later she rejoined Mr. Filjeano 
in the library, finding him quite com- 
posed, but very pale and weak. He mo- 
tioned her to bring a chair to his side. 

‘At last,’’ he said, sadly, ‘* you have 
seen the ‘Filjeano mystery,’ as people 
have called it, and the motto on this ring 
may be broken. ‘That ring has the sign 
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gd seal, the silent witness of a solemn 
gow that the secret of the existence of the 
ynfortunate woman you saw to-dayshould 
never be disclosed unless chance—care- 
fully guarded against—revealed it. Mad- 
am Filjeano, my grandmother, as you 
may have heard, was a proud woman, 
with an indomitable will. That poor 
creature was the child of my grandfather, 
but not of my grandmother. It is im- 

ible for me to go into further expla- 
nations to you, except that the child’s 
existence had always been concealed. My 

dmother’s strict sway over her house- 

Id and this great, rambling house made 
it possible. Even I had no intimation of 
it until I was summoned home from a trip 
abroad. I came a gay, light-hearted 
youth to receive the loathsome secret and 
bear its burden.”’ 

Esther took Filjeano’s hand in both of 
hers, and softly raised it to her cheek, 
then held it close, with tears of sympathy 
in her eyes. 

“And all this time those cruel, unjust 
suspicions have been going the rounds! 
How you must have suffered!’"” Then 
she bent forward and dropped a light, 
little kiss on his forehead. 

“‘T have always meant to be faithful to 
my charge and my vow; at times, when 
my poor aunt’s health failed, I have, with 
the utmost secrecy, taken her here and 
there, hoping to benefit it; but nothing 
has ever been able to avert, long at a 
time, those paroxysms of pain which 
occur at intervals, and during which her 
cries are heartrending.”’ 

“Oh, is there anything in this world 
that can compensate you for all this,’’ she 
said, earnestly, her beautiful eyes filling 
with tears of compassion. 

‘Esther,’ he replied, gravely, ‘‘ when 
Iheld you to my heart that brief moment 
I found my ‘compensation’—the most 
precious thing to me in the whole uni- 
verse. But it was mine only for an in- 
stant; I have no hope of further posses- 

sion. I am too old—too grave; then 
there is that poor being whose welfare 
must be my care.”’ 

She looked perplexed for 2 moment, 
then smiled brightly through her tears. 

‘‘ Tf you mean this,”’ she said, kneeling 
beside him, ‘‘ that you love me and wish 
to marry me, I am glad.’? Then she 
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blushed divinely. ‘‘I am glad, because 
I have loved you from the very first; that 
is, I suppose I have,’’ she added, naively. 
‘¢T have thought about you all the time, 
and wished to see you. And if,’’ she 
said, shyly and sweetly, ‘‘the violet 
grows best at the foot of the rock, 
why shouldn’t it be permitted to live 
there ?”’ 

Filjeano found that weak as he was, he 
had strength enough to hold her very close 
to his heart, and to kiss her sweet face. 
Then with maidenly shyness she retreated 
to the farther end of the room, only coming 
back at his earnest entreaty that she bring 
him a certain little package in his desk. 
He opened it and placed on her finger 
the pearl ring. 

Esther turned it, and looked at it 
thoughtfully and reverently. ‘‘ How 
much it signifies,’ she said softly. ‘It 
is typical of all that is pure and good; I 
mean to try and live up to it.” 

Filjeano possessed himself of the little 
hand and pressed it firmly to his lips, 
while Esther, with a very earnest look in 
her beautiful eyes, whispered tenderly. 
‘¢Every night and morning, Stephen, I 
shall pray that as I am to come into your 
life it may be only as a blessing.’’ 

‘¢ You will come into my life like light 
into darkness; like water in a desert; 
and, my darling, will you also pray that 
I may be guided to make you happy ?” 

‘« Now is there anything I can do for 
you before I go?’’ Esther asked, with a 
return to her usual manner. 

‘* If you will please wheel this table 
here, and place my writing materials on 
it, I shall be glad. I wish to write to 
your mother without delay. I shall have 
to ask her to come to me.”’ 

Esther went out into the happy spring 
day; into a world that seemed newly 
created for her; the glorious sunshine; 
the wealth of flowers and fragrance; the 
jubilant songs of the birds, all seemed 
offerings laid upon the shrine of her new- 
found happiness. 

She found the home deserted. Marcia 
and her mother had gone calling, so she 
impatiently wandered from room to room 
longing for-her mother’s return. 

She met her with luminous eyes and 
eager manner, throwing her arms around 
her, and laying her head on her breast.’ 
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‘¢Oh, mamma, dear!”’ she said, in 
trembling tones, I have been over to Mr. 
Filjeano’s, and—”’ 

‘‘And what!’ questioned Marcia, 
sharply coming up close to her. ‘Is he 
worse? ”’ 

‘No, oh, no! but I know at last what 
the Filjeano mystery is.’’ 

‘*Indeed !’’ exclaimed Marcia, con- 
temptuously. Then Esther, stung by 
Marcia’s tone, was possessed of her old spirit 
of mischievousness, and said, solemnly : 

‘‘It is this; Mr. Filjeano wishes to 
marry me! ”’ 

‘¢ Esther, talk common sense, com- 
manded Mrs. Fielding, with an air of 
vexation. ‘‘ If you have anything to tell, 
why tell it.’’ 

Just then the servant brought Mrs. 
Fielding a note, sealed with the Filjeano 
crest. 

‘ Do open it;’’ impatiently urged 
Marcia. 

*-<«¢Tt is incomprehensible !’’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Fielding, after reading it. ‘‘ Why 
I can hardly believe my eyesight !’’ and 
she polished her glasses and read the note 
again. ‘‘ Mr Filjeano asks my permission 
to marry Esther.”’ 

Esther stood still with bent head and 
downcast eyes, and with vivid blushes 
coming and going. 

‘«Let me congratulate you, mother,” 
said Marcia in slow even tones, but with 
a face of ghastly pallor. ‘‘ Every mother 
who marries her daughters well, deserves 
to be—and while you are giving your 
consent to Esther’s marriage, will you 
also prepare an answer for the Rev. Dr. 
Disbrow, who will call to see you to-night.”’ 
Then with firm steady step and proudly 
uplifted head she left the room. 

But she received the future bishop that 
evening with a languid air, a pale face, 
and eyes with dark circles under them. 

‘You are ill,’”’ he said, with tender 
concern, 

‘*Oh, no,” carelessly replied Marcia 
with an enchanting smile; ‘‘ only tired.’ 


XII. 


Mrs. Fielding, for all her worldliness, 
had a warm generous heart; and as she 
listened to Filjeano’s sad story her eyes 
filled with tears and she exclaimed : 


‘* How cruel, how suspicious and unjust 
we all have been! How you have 
suffered ! 
She decided then and there that if he was 
not—in the eyes of the people at least. 
it would be through no fault of hers, 

‘* As for Esther,”’ she said in reply to 
his proposal that she consent to a speedy 
union, ‘‘ there is no one to whom I would 
sooner give her than to you. But she is 
far too young; two or three years from 
now will be plenty of time.”’ 

‘¢ Don’t say that,’’ he pleaded. ¢¢ Hap- 
piness has been out of the question with 
me so long, that I can endure no delay, 
I am thirty-two;’’ he said sadly. ‘It 
will be May and December at the best, but 
do not make me wait until it is January.” 

‘¢Marcia must be considered first,” 
replied Mrs. Fielding, firmly. 

‘¢T know, but she is to be married in 
July, I understand. I had hoped you 
would give Esther to me in September, 
In October I meant to sail for Cannes, 
spending the winter there and in Italy, 
when I hope to come back quite myself, 
and install Esther as mistress of the old 
house and your nearest neighbor, unless 
you would choose to live with us.”’ 

When the true story of the Filjeano 
mystery gradually spread from one to an- 
other, public opinion turned with such 
overwhelming force, that Mr. Filjeano 
was annoyed and almost persecuted with 
calls, apologies, and vague little para- 
graphs in the newspapers. And when, a 
month later his unfortunate relative died 
of grief, her nurse said—carriages were 
sent and visits were paid, not of condo- 
lence, but almost of congratulation, by 
people who came to say how they honored 
his devotion to the afflicted being left in 
his charge. : 

‘¢ Of course; ”’ said Dr. Houghton, it 
seems almost Quixotic that you should 
not have explained the true state of affairs 
in the beginning. In the first place, how- 
ever, you should never have made such a 
promise to Madam Filjeano.”’ 

‘¢She could not die in peace, she told 
me, without it; and to tell the truth, I 
did not then comprehend the magnitude 
of my vow. I meant to go to her the next 
morning, and seek a release, but that 
night she died, and I could not be faith- 
less to the dead.” 


You deserve to be canonized |" 
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The kindly rector gave his hand a 
thetic pressure; saying to himself 
he went down the street: ‘Afterall, I 
honor his fidelity ; that is the old Moray 
blood—he has inherited his grandmother’s 
fmmness and, if I mistake not, some of 
her pride.”’ 

Mallory says your poor aunt died of 

ief’’—Esther said to Mr. Filjeano one 
day. ‘‘1am sure I do not understand 

“Her favorite delusion was that she was 
achangeling; and when she saw your 
peautiful face and figure, she believed 
them to be rightfully hers, and that some 
malignant spirit had instead put her soul 
into that dwarfed and deformed: body. 
She was so overcome with grief and dis- 
appointment at her failure to get possess- 
jon of them that she refused to eat, and 
went rapidly into a decline.”’ 

Esther’s lovely eyes filled with tears. 
“Tam sorry that you told me. It seems 
wong that I should have so much and 
she so little. But am I really beautiful?’’ 
she asked, going over to the long mirror 
and looking at herself with curiosity 
rather than vanity. 

Filjeano followed her and stood behind 
her, looking at the lovely reflection. 

“Am I?’’ she repeated earnestly, with 
an inquiring look in her soft eyes. 

“Yes; I am afraid you are.”’ And he 
sighed sadly. ‘‘ You are far too youthful 
and beautiful for a grave, elderly man like 
me.” 

“Stephen,’’ she said, turning to him 
with a pretty little air of reproof, ‘‘ don’t 
you dare to say that. To me you are all 
that is knightly and courtly; you are my 
Chevalier Bayard ; and if I am beautiful I 
am only glad, because I can give myself to 
you. As for that poor creature,’’ she con- 
tinued, after a little pause during which 
she seemed lost in deep thought—‘‘ why 
that was only her earthly tenement, that 
poor misshapen, ailing body—which will 
soon be dust and ashes. But I believe,”’ 
she said earnestly and solemnly,. ‘‘ that 
she now stands among the angels before 
the great white throne, clothed in her 
tight mind and with a spiritual body 
beautiful beyond conception.” 

‘‘Amen,” said Filjeano softly, as he 
teverently bent to kiss away the tears that 

trembled on the long lashes. 
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That was the day before Marcia’s mar- 
riage, and the bishop-elect was coming up 
the avenue ; so Filjeano took his depart- 
ure. 

Marcia was to have a grand wedding. 
Grandaunt Berenice had again come to 
the front, and had furnished an elegant 
outfit, ‘‘ which was all she ever meant to 
do for either Marcia or Esther, who would 
be well provided for by marriage. The 
remainder of her property was eventually 
to be Berenice’s. 

All society united in pronouncing 
Marcia the most beautiful bride of several 
seasons. She was so fair, so stately, and 
so saint-like; ‘‘an ideal clergyman’s 
wife,’’ everybody said, and sure to be a 
kind mother to three children. 

The wedding, too, was pronounced per- 
fect ; the decorations were lovely and the 
ceremony so—impressive! And when Dr. 
Houghton, with the assistance of a half- 
dozen other rectors, pronounced Marcia 
Mrs. Disbrow, and with pale face and an 
inscrutable look in her cold blue eyes—a 
look which might mean either joy or grief 
—but with a very queenly air, she leaned 
on her clerical husband’s arm and trailed 
her rich white silk down the aisle to the 
triumphant strains of the music, Grand- 
aunt Berenice was the only one who had 
penetration enough to read between the 
lines. 

‘¢She doesn’t care a farthing, not a 
farthing, for him; and I pity those chil- 
dren,”’ she said sagely, nodding her head. 

That was a very brief summer—alto- 
gether too brief, Mrs. Fielding thought ; 
for September soon came and cards were 
out for Esther’s marriage, and congratu- 
lations were pouring in. Everybody said 
that it was without precedence to have 
three daughters married in one season. 
But Mrs. Fielding was heartbroken. 
‘¢Don’t congratulate me,” she would 
say with tears in her eyes; ‘‘it is too 
much, Just think of me in that great 
house with my daughters all gone !”’ 

‘¢ You must’ not stay there,’”’ Berenice 
would say. ‘Close it for the present 
and live with us. Dallas says he is sure 
you would be just the best mother-in-law 
tolive with imaginable—you are so jolly.” 

‘¢Did he say that?’’ laughed Mrs. 
Fielding, looking pleased. ‘‘ He has had 
little cause.”’ 
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‘Oh, that’s all forgotten,” replied 
Berenice, carelessly. 

There were people who said that of the 
three Fielding brides Esther was the 
fairer. Grandaunt Berenice said so, and 
wiped her eyes when she saw the look of 
love and trust Esther gave her husband 
when he helped her into the carriage after 
the simple ceremony. And later, when 
she stood beside him in the old drawing- 
room to receive congratulations, looking 
so girlish and pure in her bridal white, 
with just a band of milk-white pearls 
clasped around her slender throat, every- 
body clustered around her as if she were 
their very own. 

‘« You see, I have never had any daugh- 
ters,’ Mrs. Houghton said, with a sus- 
picious moisture in her eyes; and I have 
always loved Esther so. We all have.’ 

‘¢What did I tell you, Cinderella,” 
laughed Berenice, as she helped her into 
her dainty traveling-dress; ‘‘didn’t I 
say that there would be ‘ by-and-by’ and 
in it everything your heart desired?” 

When the carriage passed out of sight 
down the crimson and gold of the maple 
avenue, and people turned to say some- 
thing to each other, there was a general 
flourishing of handkerchiefs. 

“I ought to be ashamed,” declared 
Dr. Houghton huskily; ‘‘ but Esther has 
always been my little girl, and I shall 
miss her so! We have given her into 
good keeping,’’ he said, turning to com- 
fort Mrs. Fielding ; ‘‘ which is the only 
consoling thing about it.”’ 
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‘‘Filjeane is a good enough fellow,” 
commented Harry Kent grudgingly. 
“but what business had the old duffer to 
carry off Esther? I always meant ty 
have her «myself ;’’ and there was a dull 
little pain in his boyish heart and a lump 
in his throat. 

Grandaunt Berenice recovered her 
equanimity sooner than anybody else, and 
brought the others to their senses by gay. 
ing, with a snap to hersharp black e 
that it was just as much out of place to 
cry at a wedding as it was to laugh ata 
funeral. 

Filjeano and Esther were going toa 
quiet little country-place to spend their 
honeymoon, then they were to sail for 
Europe. As the carriage rolled on ity 
way in the soft autumn sunshine, Filjeano 
looked fondly into the lovely face resting 
on his shoulder. 

‘‘ Have you doubts or fears that you 
will not be happy?’’ he questioned, ten- 
derly. 

‘¢With you?”’ and Esther smiled r- 
proachfully. ‘‘Oh no.’’ 

Lo; 


? 


“On her lover’s arm she leant, 

And round her waist she felt it fold, 
And far across the hills they went 

In that new world which is the old;” 


and soft purple mists, mellow haze, 
ripe.fruition, and all the grand, glori- 
ous beauty of forest and wayside, of 
mountain and valley, smiled on their 
[THE END. ] 


journey. 
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«Nature becomes tothe soul a perestent letter 
fom God, freshly written every day and hour.” 
—H. W. BEECHER. 


HERE are 
. days and 
days for us 
to remem- 
ber; each 
_ Ticher than 
the last may 
be, but this 
first signal 
of autumn, 
this half- 
way place 
, on the road 
gems a royal lingering time. Since the 
June roses, summer has had everything 
her own way; but holiday times are fast 
coming to the green leaves and the wild 
noses. The noisy crickets are tired out ; 
the new-mown hay has been put into the 
barn, and lost its clover smell of the deli- 
, cious fields. The robins are gathering 
their families together in the orchards, 
packing up to move South for the winter, 
and our swallows have already started. 
Here, in New England, the mountains 
ind hills, the wide valleys and fields of 
corn and grain, take on the tints of Oc- 
tober, deeper, darker and richer as each 
day goes by. The gray stone fences are 
dashed with scarlet and gold, and the 
tangle of vines by the roadside is enough 
todrive an artist mad! but no brush can 
give life to the purple of thistle, and the 
bronze of August, and September butter- 
fies, or the tall golden rod—graceful as an 
dm, that grows by our own fence and leans 
over the sea-walland fairly demands notice 
4% we go in and out our bathing-houses. 
Good bye to the dear New England 
homes of quiet beauty and rest. We must 
go back to the noisy cities, the offices, 
shops, and school-rooms. The children 
dressed in their best clothes once more, 
too absolutely clean and mended up to 
be recognized suddenly, leaving the pre- 
cious old clothes behind them ;' the much 
bedraggled little trousers and gowns, the 
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Good-bye to Summer. 


innumerable hats, the museum of shoes ! 
and more’s the pity—the black, brown, 
burned and scarred feet and legs crammed 
into whole stockings and shining shoes! 
How soberly the little faces (big ones, too) 
look across Long Island Sound at the masts 
and pretty white sails, the tall light-house 
and the fishing rocks and islands, the 
coves and golden shell beach; at the 
long poles tossed over the sea-walls, and 
the deautiful wide, old, battered-up boat, 
so capacious and leaky; so abused, but 
SO precious to small sailors ! 

No more bonfires by the sea! no more 
piles of whitened drift-wood to be gath- 
ered and stored for emergencies! no more 
rafts or swimming races, and—no—more 
blessedness ! 

The very trees of New England are 
restful! they s¢ay; they never change. 
They are like the sturdy people who 
planted them, one would think, centuries 
ago. Not three score years and ten, but 
scores beyond. 

The inland towns and villages on Long 
Island Sound are truly ‘beautiful in 
various degrees by different methods: ’’ 
some by land views and rocky scenery, 
others by water views and sea-shore privi- 
leges, but all seem to me nestled away 
from the noisy world—like no other place 
on earth. People of rare intelligence, 
refinement and culture (‘‘’most equal to 
Boston’), church privileges and society — 
gayeties; pretty homes on moss grown 
roads, with ferns and golden rod nodding 
at you at the gate; apple orchards, 
‘‘fruited deep,” almost leaning against 
the white boards of the village church, 
where the summer people from New York 
City, Syracuse, Troy, Washington, and 
Georgia attend during their stay; and 
the sober-faced sexton looks anxiously at 
the crowded pews. Our most successful 
artists have studios close to the shore, 
artistically draped with purse net from 
the sea, and hung with rock weed from 
the rocks. So we have the freshness of 
the secluded villages and the friends of 
larger towns, with their chosen society 
merry makings, and the quaint old- 
fashioned people, who grow old with the 
elm trees and the rocks. 
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A few rods from the town and you are 
at the shore, in your own cottage or a 
rented one, or boarding. You catch 
black fish and cunners from your own 
bold ledge of rocks, just at the bath-house 
steps, or in a two-masted vessel, with an 
old schoolmate as skilful captain, sail far 
away toward the islands for deep sea 
fishing. Oh, the heartiness and relish of 
these sails ; delicious fish to the palate ; 
but a thousand times more delicious to 
the tired soul! this dropping away from 
land into the trembling, flashing, spark- 
ling water as it dashes up on our boat. 
So. living, so human and fascinating to 
land lubbers. The big steamers cross our 
track as they go on their daily journeys 
from east to west and back. 

If you weary of quiet, a few hours’ ride 
takes you to New London and Watch Hill 
on an express that dares to whistle and 
rush within sound of the waves ! 

Charles Sumner told a young lady in 
Washington, who complained that ‘‘ Papa 
always dragged her off to the New Eng- 
land towns in the summer, for fishing and 
poking around in the woods,” that 
‘¢ Empty people always flocked to noisy 
hotels, but the populous well-stored ones 
chose to refresh themselves on nature, and 
room to be free and spread out! ” 

One meets a few of the old people in 
the weather-beaten houses back from the 
shore, of whom Mary Wilkins writes so 
perfectly ; whose dialect is stranger to us 
than the Tennessee countries, or the far 
down South of our colored folk. Old 
white-haired women live alone for fifty 
years, may be. They have saved and 
economized all their lives. Never do we 
see the front of the house open; two 
small windows on either side of the door 
covered with blue netting, curtains close 
drawn inside if the green blinds chance 
tobeopen. There is no change in years ; 
summer after summer the same overgrown 
tangle of wild vines and hollyhocks, tiger 
lilies, and blue larkspurs over the old 
fences, birds building in the old eaves, 
and the huge chimney, decayed shingles, 
and funny-shaped roofs; the little side- 
door ajar, and the same bent figure, thin 
and old, going in and out, weeding the 
small garden, peeping modestly at the 
stranger from out a sunbonnet, and 
whether these people are ninety or seventy 


I can never decide. They look exactly 
as they did the first time I saw them, 

‘Like es not Miss Wesley an’ Misg 
Stone live in the same house the’r gret. 
grandfather lived in; but it's purty good 
yit—an’ opens onto the street; an’ it’s a 
great divarsion to ’em to see the summer 
boarders go by.” 

‘¢But,”’ Lasked, ‘don’t they get terribly 
lonely in your long cold winters up here?” 

‘¢ Wa-al—I don’ know, there’s nuthin’ 
like gittin’ used toit. Ye git kinder down. 
hearted sometimes, and feels complainin’ 
like, but everybody gits onrecciled once 
inawhile. , 

‘¢T can’t understand, Aunt Betsey Ann, 
how you can think of living alone away 
from all yourchildren; I’msuretheywould 
think you a comfort to them, and they 
are comfortably situated, and the grand- 
children are so dear and bright; and it is 
a shame for you to be left alone, anyhow.” 

‘*Wa-al—mebby you're right, Mar- 
garet, but this old house’ll last es long as 
Betsey Ann; an’ there’s folks as can 
stan’ new doin’s, an’ new fixin’s, but I 
ain’t never see no place like this fur com- 
fort. ‘The smell of the apple blows, an’ 
the wind blowin’ down the chimbly, is 
jes like home to me, and allers will be.” 

We pass these houses every day on our 
drive to the post-office, and see the people 
who live within sound of the sea; within 
sight of the white sails, and under the 
green of the wonderful elms. Yet we 
never see them enyoy the gifts of God— 
which tosis are many-voiced and thrill us 
with ecstacy. 

It is not ease or hardship, riches or 
poverty, health or sickness that makes us 
glad or sad. It is the need within us. 
And if in this narrow life the ‘ Beulah 
Land” shines on ahead of the darkened 
doorways, and to them their country is 
far-reaching enough, their standard of 
life high as they can reach, why has not 
this army of quiet men and women 
marched successfully to the great river, 
and will not the end be—only victory? 

Why not better than our march of toil- 
ing, fretting, rushing days and years? 
Years of much work, but of great weari- 
ness! Yet we sigh at the wrinkled faces, 
the shut-away homes, and grieve at the 
small pleasures, barren resources and the 
dreary solitude. 
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From these same homes have gone hun- 
dreds of resolute men, whose hardy bodies 
and courageous loyal souls, responded to 
the first call of our country. They were 
first to go, the first to fight, and first to 
die! 

‘The mothers, wives and sisters, who 
bravely sent their beloved ones, joyfully, 
into the soldier ranks, have walked with 
weary feet these many years. Stern duty 
and Christian faith sustained them then, 
and sustains them yet. 

The foot-prints of a life-long loneliness 
are seen by many a doorstep in these 
pretty New England towns, and faithfully 
have the men and women fulfilled every 
duty which came to them. God asks of 
us but a consecration of every gift and 
power, in just the place it finds a mission. 

Use ourselves : 


*¢ Without stint or spare, 
As men use common things; 
With more behind, 
And ever more behind.” 


This country can never be well seen by 
rail. The sleepy villages, the beauty of 
willows, alders and evergreens ; the rocky 
hills and shadowed valleys; the narrow 
rivers cut sharply and deeply into the 
brown marsh meadows; the scarlet su- 
machs massed with the white alder and 
the wild spireas must be leisurely looked 
at to be fully enjoyed. Oh, they are worth 
one whole summer’s idling ! 

There is not space to speak of the col- 
leges and public buildings, so interesting 
to all, even in vacation, when the corps 
of professors and students are summering 
elsewhere. New Haven, the lovely Elm 
City, of New England, is most beautiful 
in September and October, when the 
riches of the world seem piled up in gold 
on the tree tops,’ the college green, and 
the dying summer royally bids good-bye 


‘to her lovers and friends in mantles of 


glory. 

This letter is like the old woman’s talk- 
ing: ‘*She got to going, and couldn’t 
stop,’? but of one thing I must briefly 
speak. It lies so close to my heart. 

VoL. CXXITI—No. 23. 
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You might think that in a village 
church, far from city life and city ways, 
the Sunday decoration would be of little 
importance, more especially among the 
good Puritans, or in a Puritan country? 
But ‘‘the decrees of God and the free 
agency of man’”’ (or woman) surely laid 
no stumbling blocks in the way of adorn- 
ing the house of the Lord. 

Not living myself in New England, in 
early life, I was surprised, on attending 
the church in Madison, on the ‘‘ green,” 
to see the pulpit blossom like a rose. 

The first Sunday was a bank of ferns 
and wild lilies. ‘Consider the lilies!” 
really the lilies of the field ! ‘‘who toil not, 
neither do they spin.’’ They stood erect 
and slender, on their green stems, in the 
bed of delicate fronds—some scarlet and 
black, others pale yellow, drooping their 
heads, like veritable Sabbath-day lilies, 
on their native Palestine hills. I had 
never seen them before. I felt my eyes 
fill with tears, and my heart thrill with 
gratitude for the privilege of worshiping 
the God of my father and my mother 
among the lilies of New England. 

Another Sunday we had tall grasses 
and spireas. 

Again, the deep pink cups of Laurel, 
in great branches, making the pulpit one 
rosy garden. 

In July there were hundreds of pond 
lilies, grouped in dishes of different 
heights, completely hiding the dark wood 
of the dish and table. A bank of lilies, 
white as snow, set in green, suggesting 
cool lakes and deep woods; or the white 
robed priests, who in ancient times re- 
garded the white lily sacred, and set apart 
for all religious ceremonies. 

Sometimes the open Bible seems to lie 
in sprays of white clematis and scarlet 
woodbine, as if to teach us that this ex- 
ceeding beauty springs from our Father’s 
hand, and His letters are sealed with the 
seal of His own fashioning. 

Good-bye! And good-bye, dear New 
England, and this summering by the sea. 

MARGARET SPENCER. 
Sea Cliff, Conn.,'September, 1891. 
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Che Face in the Class. 
A HALLOWE'EN SKETCH. 





BY LETITIA VIRGINIA DOUGLAS, 





. «a Dusy tongues 
wagged an ex- 
cited buzz of 
comments when 
it became known 
fora fact that the 
old Manor House 
in Witches’ Walk 
was taken. 

The place had 
an eerie look, 
and a reputation 
for being haunted ; but the ‘‘ new folks” 
had evinced no curiosity as to its history, 
else a score of old inhabitants had stood 
ready to pour the same into their ears, 
with variations. 

The fae? is, the old Manor House had 
been the scene of a tragedy, in itself 
rather pathetic than horrifying. A fair 
girl had been stricken by lightning on her 
wedding eve. The stone had gathered 
so much moss as it rolled that the Manor 
House in Witches’ Walk now boasted a 
ghost in the likeness of the dead maiden, 
with magnified horrors of a kindred na- 
ture. But the new tenants were not dis- 
turbed by the faint, far-off, dark whispers 
that reached their ears unasked. They 
brought their own servants with them, 
and these, too, were of a nature so stolid 
that they did not appear to be at all in 
awe of ‘‘the ghost.’’ The ‘new family ’’ 
consisted of Mr. Arthur Whitting, a hu- 
morous writer and something of a recluse 
—bachelor—and his spinster sister, Miss 
Florimel, who kept house for her dreamy 
and unpractical brother. 

Mr. Whitting was in the habit of for- 
getting, so lost was he to all interests not 
literary, and in all probability he would 
have forgotten meal-time, so absent- 
minded was he in regard to such trifles, 
but Florimel was firm on the subject. So 
it happened that Mr. Whitting had his 
sister to thank for his excellent health and 
goodly avoirdupois. 

That same determined lady was also in 


the habit of thrusting her brother out for a 
‘*constitutional’’ regularly after break- 
fast each morning, deaf to his meek en- 
treaties that he might be allowed to 
‘¢finish that chapter first.” And it was 
during one of these strolls that he was 
first awakened to the startling fact that 
his Manor House was ‘‘ha’nted,’’ by the 
following little occurrence: He passed 
afield, and stumbled upon worthy Farmer 
Mayhew. 

‘You're fr’m the old Manor House, 
hain’t you?’’ observed Mayhew, with a 
curious glance of his shrewd gray eyes, 
from under the big brim of his sun hat. 

Mr. Whitting replied that he was. 

‘Never see anything queer yet o’ 
nights ?”’ 

‘“‘Any—I beg your pardon ?”’ faltered 
Mr. Whitting, with a puzzled stare. 

‘‘ Why, land alive! man, didn’t you 
know the place is ha’nted ; has been ever 
sence a young gal—twin, she was, too, 
the rector’s twin darter, and fowerful 
pretty !—-was struck dead by lightnin’ in 
the little back room with the vines run- 
nin’ all over the winder and the porch 
under it? No? Well, I'll tell ye—” 

And he proceeded to edify the new 
tenant of the Manor House with a hair- 
raising chapter of horrors too lengthy to 
be quoted here. 

Mr. Whitting was disturbed, even 
though he had forced his loquacious in- 
formant to a reluctant acknowledgment 
that ‘*he hadn’t seen nothin’ himself, 
and couldn’t lay his hand on any one as 
could swear they'd seed it with ¢heir own 
eyes, but everybody ’lowed—” 

‘«Whew! the sun’s getting hot. I must 
be going,’’ interrupted Mr. Whitting, 
impatiently. Whycouldn’t people have let 
him and his delicious old woodland rat- 
trap alone? He had left the busy whirl 
of Philadelphia and come here, thinking 
to bury himself in the seclusion of a syl- 
van paradise, where he might pursue his 
literary labors undisturbed by any whisper 
from the outside world. And, lo! his 
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beautiful dream was straightway dispelled 
by the harsh voice of the multitude buzz- 
ing its everlasting tattle. ‘‘ They say,” 
his pet aversion, had even pursued him 
into these woodland depths ! 

Mr. Arthur Whitting, the humorist, 
forgot his pet jokes now. This was no 
joking matter. If the servants should get 
tainted with this silly superstition (he rec- 
ollected, with a start, having seen Stephens 
cast a nervous glance behind him in the 
library at dusk last evening), they would 
be giving notice next, and if there was 
anything he hated it was having new 
servants about. They mussed his MSS., 
mislaid his books, put him out of temper, 
and drove his plots out of his head. Tney 
shouldn’t take fright. They should be 
coerced into sense if not coaxed, the first 
sign of shying they showed. 

Half an hour later, Mr. Whitting, hot 
with his energetic homeward tramp, 
although a crisp October breeze was blow- 
ing, burst into the kitchen and confronted 
Stephens. 

‘Here, you ! listen to what I tell you, 
now, and see you heed it, or /’4/ make 
you; do you hear? No matter what silly 
babble you may hear from these country 
gawks, don’t you believe it—it’s nonsense. 

‘“‘About the—the—ghost, sir?”’ faltered 
Stephens, in a whisper, with a sheepish 
Jook behind at the yawning cellar-way. 

Mr. Whitting laid a forcible hand on 
the fellow's coat-collar by way of a gentle 
reminder. 

‘You blockhead! if I ever see you 
looking like that again I'll—I’ll shake 
you! You're old enough to know better. 
No giving notice, mind! if you threaten 
to leave this I'll lock youup. You can 
tell your wife the same thing from me / 
I'm not going to have my household de- 
moralized by a lot of idle talk.”’ 

“‘All—ali—right, sir!’’ sputtered 
Stephens, when he had at last succeeded 
in extricating his coat-collar from his 
employer’s energetic grip, and had placed 
asafe distance between himself and that 
irate gentleman. 

While Mr. Whitting was talking Miss 
Florimel entered the room, 

****Why Arthur!’ she cried, ‘‘ what 
has disturbed you?”’ 

Arthur deigned not to enlighten her 
then, but plungled at once into a vigor- 
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ous plan of his own for setting his house- 
hold an example. 

‘«Florimel, my dear,’’ he said, ‘*I am 
thinking of changing my sleeping apart- 
ment. I shall take the little chamber in 
the wing—the back one on the ground 
floor, with the porch outside and the 
vines running all over the window. I 
observe that my ceiling leaks, and I cer- 
tainly discover a draught. Be good 
enough to have the room thrown open 
and aired today. I shall occupy it to- 
morrow night.” 

Mr. Whitting had rented the Manor 
House as the last occupants left it—fur- 
nished. The rector, its owner, had 
placed it in the hands of an agent imme- 
diately after the sad accident that befell 
his daughter, and had taken his family 
abroad. 

Miss Whitting looked at her brother, 
under the impression that he had gone 
suddenly out of his senses. Stephens, 
too, was staring, but with the glare of 
horror added to the amazement in his 
eyes. 

“It had not occurred to Mr. Whitting 
that the next night was that deliciously- 
horrible gala night of the spooks, Hal- 
lowe’en. 

Stephens quaked in his shoes as he 
lighted his master to the ground floor 
chamber at nine o’clock, and the latter 
turned a disapproving eye on his trem- 
bling hands as the spluttering candle they 
held quivered nervously, and the fellow 
stared superstitiously into the black gulf 
beyond the rays of light. * 

‘¢You may go,” said Mr. Whitting, 
coldly. 

When he was alone he speedily lost 
himself in his book. The effect he had 
worked for was produced; or, rather, 
would be produced when he stepped forth 
whole and sound from the ‘‘ha’nted”’ 
room the next morning, and the news 
should have gone abroad on Maria’s 
loquacious tongue that the master hadn’t 
‘*seen anything queer there,” hor even 
been disturbed by an unquiet dream. 
Then people would begin to feel ashamed 
of themselves, and maybe they would le; 
him live out the remainder of his lease in 
quiet. Mr. Whitting’s interest in the 
chamber, or the subject of which it was 
the keystone, did not extend beyond the 
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impression he wished to make on his ser- 
vants in thus sacrificing his comfort to 
destroy a popular bugaboo. He turned 
to his work with a sigh of relief, and 
speedily forgot his surroundings. 

So absorbed was he that he did not 
hear Miss Whitting’s low tap at the door 
until it was repeated more emphatically, 
and her voice said through the keyhole: 
‘‘Arthur, if you have not yet retired, 
open the door; I have something for you.”’ 

When he had obeyed, he was confronted 
by his sister and a dainty tray of smoking 
pippins, their plump cheeks shriveled to 
darkest tan, with the white foam of the 
roasted meat just showing here and there 
on their shining skins. A plate of baked 
chestnuts and a jar of home-brewed ale 
completed the contents of that festive tray. 

The 4ttérateur opened his eyes in aston- 
ishment. There was but one night in all 
the year when he was wont to indulge in 
a midnight feast, and that particular night 
was observed as religiously by the brother 
and sister as though it had been the festi- 
val of some saint. For they had been 
born on a New England farm, and had 
been trained to love that ‘‘ night in the 
lonesome October’’ when nuts, apples, 
games, and ghost-stories hold the tapis by 
common consent. 

‘« Have you clean forgotten that this is 
Hallowe’en?’’ prattled Miss Florimel, 
cheerily. ‘*Why, Art! what a sleepy- 
head you are growing to be, with your 
everlasting books and ink-pots—in your 
old age, I was.going to say; but forty- 
eight is young. I’m fifty-five myself, and 
see how I have to exert my faculties for 
us both! You ought to be ashamed !— 
we haven’t missed keeping Hallowe’en in 
at least forty-five years—you haven’t, that 
is. I’ve kept it ever since I could re- 
member, and— There!*now, do close 
that book, and sit down and toast your 
feet by the fire, and drink the dle while 
it’s warm. Good-night, dear.’ 

Mr. Whitting blew out his candle and 
pulled the curtain aside, to let in the bright 
moonlight. 

But the thick vine-tendrils outside, 
still loaded down with their luxurious 
leafage of crimson and freckled gold, 
barred the way, so that only a gleam of 
silvery light struggled through into the 
inner darkness. They had probably for- 
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gotten to air the room as he had ordered, 
and so the vines had been overlooked, 
There was a suspicious'dimness in the 
glass as seen by the uncertain light, too, 
which suggested dust—the bachelor’s 

abhorrence. He drew a long track down 
the obscured pane with his forefinger. 
Yes, the glass was thick with it. Ugh! 
No matter. ‘To-morrow he would order 
Maria here with buckets and brooms ; and 
in the meantime he would soon rid him- 
self of those superabundant vines, so as to 
get a little more light on the subject. No 
sooner thought of than done. He threw 
up the sash, and, penknife in hand, be- 
gan the work of destruction. In ten 
minutes’ time not a tendril remained 
clinging to the window, through which 
a flood of fairest moonlight poured, sub. 
dued a little by the thick veil of dust. 

Suddenly, as he lingered there looking 
out upon the pleasant landscape, he was 
conscious of a faint, dim profile between 
himself and the outer world. 

He rubbed his eyes, and looked again 
intently. It was gone—no, the faintest 
shadow of a shape still remained, like a 
thought undefined. 

He snatched his flannel pen-wiper off 
the desk, and hastily rubbed it over the 
dusty glass, that he might see more clearly. 
Then he quickly threw up the sash, and 
stepped out on to the little porch beneath, 
He could have sworn that some one—a 
woman—had stood there, with her profile 
turned toward him, stiff and immovable 
as a creature turned to stone. Where had 
she gone? He stepped off the low porch, 
and moved softly round to the rear of the 
house. But only the cool night wind 
sighing a lonely lubbaby to the crisped 
leaves was there. Not a moving thing in 
sight. 

‘¢Pshaw |”? he muttered to himself, 
with an impatient laugh at ‘‘ his folly,” 
‘thas the silly tattle of the country 
turned my brain, too, I wonder?”’ And 
he turned sharply about, stepped into the 
room again, and shut the glass down; 
resolutely undressed, and sprang into bed. 

But soon that unpleasant consciousness 
of a mysterious presence intruded on the 
would: be sleeper again, this time strongly. 

With a low exclamation of disgust at 
himself and everything in general, he 
raised himself upon his elbow and looked 
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toward the window, with difficulty re- 
straining a positive start as he did so, for, 
clearer than before, it appeared again—a 
distinct face and figure, apparently stand- 
ing just outside the window-pane, in a 

ition sidewise to him. The face, beauti- 
ful in profile, yet sphinx-like in its calm 
solemnity, almost to expressionlessness, 
shone clear out as a face done in cameo, 
amongst a surrounding halo of hair, the 
whole—woman, hair, and gown—color- 
less with a kind of lambent whiteness that 
was only semi-opaque. Soft and indis- 
tinct shone through the shape the bright 
outer world; the hills; the forest 
shadows. 

Mr. Whitting could not have told, so 
unreal was the whole experience, even 
while its spell was on. He leaned a little 
forward to see the eyes. Were they open? 
Only on the faces of sleeping children 
was that expression of utter oblivion to 
be seen. This was not the face of a child, 
but that of a young maiden, just budding 
into womanhood. There was not the 
faintest change of attitude. There it 
stood, stock-still, with hands clasped be- 
fore it; not like a maiden indulging in 
pensive thoughts, as she stands in idle 
mood; not in an attitude of assumed 
stiffness, like one posing for effect; but 
with an air of solemn indescribableness, 
like a creature turned to stone by some 
sudden bolt hurled from the hand of a 
swift Fate. 

A feeling that he could not have put in 
words swept over Mr. Whitting. We 
have demonstrated that he was not a 
superstitious man; yet he actually shud- 
dered, to his own immediate disgust. For 
the next moment he had thrown the feel- 
ing off and bounded to the window, with 
his dressing gown thrown about his 
shoulders, confident that, in his own 


- words, ‘‘some one of those fool-idiots 


was playing a confounded Hallowe’en 
joke on him, because he had shown his 
contempt of their foolish ghost-rubbish.”’ 

The fact that the figure had mysteri- 
ously disappeared by the time he had 
reached the sash and thrown it up, only 
strengthened this conviction and stirred 
up Mr. Whitting’s latent ire, as he closed 
the window again and crept shiveringly 
back to bed; but not to lie down and 
slumber. One backward glance at the 
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window showed him the still figure in its 
place again, distinct asever. 

‘¢ T’ll see how long this thing will last,’’ 
quoth Mr. Whitting, grimly, to himself. 
‘If she can stand it mooning out there 
in the cold, with a thin frock on, surely 
so can I stand it in here. We'll see who 
gives up first.” 

And fixing himself comfortably, Mr. 
Whitting glued his wide-awake eyes upon 
the serene profile, and waited. Yet, 
through the slow hours of the night, that 
sphinx never moved. Goodness! would 
this last all night—or rather, all morn- 
ing? For the clock was striking again 
now—one—two—three ! The creature’s 
fondness for a joke must certainly be ex- 
treme to carry her this length, or she was 
mad ! 

He threw on his dressing-gown and 
sprang to the window again; and again 
she, or z¢, was gone. 

Perplexed and angry at having lost 
his night's sleep, Whitting sat down, with 
the calmness of despair, to ‘‘ see it out.” 

The cheerful voice of a distant chanti- 
cleer ushered in the pale gray light of 
dawn. The moon’s sickly pallor mingled 
with it; dissolved into it; yielded itself 
up to annihilation, and it was day. 

For a brief half-hour Mr. Whitting 
yielded to tired nature’s demands, and 
dozed off into forgetfulness. When he 
awoke, the bright first rays of the rising 
sun were streaming in upon him. The 
mysterious profile at the window was 
gone. 

Dressing himself, hurriedly, he stepped 
out into the fresh air, and carefully looked 
about for the lightest trace of footsteps ; 
but there were none. 

Miss Florimel laughed cheerfully when 
he related his experience, and declared 
‘¢it was the nuts. and ale, and things.” 
They had disturbed her own digestion a 
little, she admitted, but had not carried 
her the length of seeing ghosts. 

Mr. Whitting was not convinced. He 
was vehement and angry; not at Miss 
Florimel, but ‘‘ at that confounded agent 
for misrepresenting his old spook-hole,”’ 
and at those vague individuals who had 
dared to ‘‘ put up a joke on him.” 

It was the agent’s business to protect 
his tenants against annoyance of this 
species. He decided, against Florimel’s 
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discreet counsel, to complain to the agent, 
to protest, and otherwise vent his indig- 
nation. 

So his morning walk was directed 
toward Blythe Hurst, with a purpose. 
The agent heard his story in silence. 

**Last week, he said, briefly, ‘‘the 
owner of the Manor, the rector, returned 
from abroad. He is on his way to visit 
friends in Boston, and has stopped with 
us for a few days in order that his 
daughter, who is not very strong, may 
get completely rested before continuing 
the journey. I had best let him hear your 
complaint—he will explain. Ah! there 
is Miss Benton now. Miss Frances will 
you tell your papa there is a gentleman 
here to speak to him, please. 

A young woman had come languidly out 
upon the porch from an adjoining room. 
She had not noticed, probably, that there 
was a stranger in the parlor, which also 
opened on the wide porch with long 
French windows. So she had carelessly 
taken up her station in front of the latter, 
standing with profile turned toward them, 
her hands loosely clasped in front of her, 
looking away toward the distant hills. 

The face was fine and fair; but pale, 
either from ill health or one of those im- 
mobile, placid temperaments which never 
betray a thought through the medium of 
the features by so much as a tinge of color. 
A mass of loose blonde hair framed the 
profile. Still as a statue the girl stood 
until the agent’s voice roused her from 
her apparent lethargy. ‘The likeness was 
complete! Whitting was startled—so 
startled that he felt himself actually grow 
pale. For ¢his, with a ghostly difference, 
was the very picture that had kept him 
awake all night. 

There must be some lucid explanation 
of it all ; though ow explain what he had 
seen? The dull semi-opaque shadow—the 
clear profile; the lambert colorlessness— 
were absent here; this was a girl of flesh 
and blood. The other—well! he would 
probe to the bottom of the mystery ere he 
left this house. Now or never. He was 
determined on that. His own perplexity 
and helplessness had one effect only, it 
made him angry with himself and every- 
body. He was in no mood to be trifled 
with now; and, by Jove! if this pale- 
faced automaton with the white hair and 
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expressionless face thought to play upon 
his superstition, by prowling about her 
old home masquerading as a ghost to 
frighten the tenants off, she should 
for her prank—he would tell her father! 
he would—he would sue the agent! he 
would move! he would—would— 

‘¢ Please, will you step into the other 
room? Papa is not feeling very well this 
morning, and is lying down,”’ said a soft, 
timid voice at his elbow. The agent had 
vanished. Whitting stood there alone, 
looking foolish enough, no doubt, with 
the flush and frown of anger adding their 
unbecoming emphasis to the deep sunburn 
he had lately acquired, owing to Florimel’s 
foolish whim of making him tramp for 
miles in the open air every morning after 
breakfast. 

‘“‘Ah!”’? he murmured sarcastically on 
the impulse of the moment, ‘‘ this is the 
young lady, I presume, who had sucha 
vast amount of fun at my expense by 
haunting my window on Hallowe'en. I 
trust you didn’t catch cold, and that you 
enjoyed it more than I did!" 

A deep wave of crimson surged over 
the girl's pale face ; a look of incredulous 
amazement, of haughty anger, followed 
in its train. 

‘I!’ she faltered, making a little gest- 
ure with her hand—a guesture of scorn 
and hurt dignity. 

‘‘7 haunt your window, man! J/” 
The scorn expressed in that soft, con- 
temptuous tone of slow disdain would 
have cut a less sensitive man to the quick; 
especially her way of saying ‘ man’—‘‘as 
though she had been speaking to her 
coachman,” quoth Mr. Whitting to him- 
self, crestfallen. 

Ere he had time to rally to the attack 
a deep voice called from the other room: 
‘« Frances, my love!”’ 

‘¢ Coming, papa!’”’ 

Miss Benton deigned to turn her flash- 
ing eyes—Heaven knows there was no 
lack now of expression in the angry face 
she turned upon him !—in his direction, 
while her straight mouth writhed in inde- 
scribable curves of contempt as she impe- 
riously waved him into her father’s 
presence. 

‘« Papa,”’ she began at once, leaving no 
loophole for attack to poor Mr. Whitting, 
‘this man—your Manor tenant—comes 
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here with a strange complaint. He says 
_he dares to say—that I masqueraded 
tefore his window last night as @ ghost, 
or something !”’ 

‘My daughter, my daughter, do not 
be hasty. You forget the—”’ and the 
white-haired old rector drew his daughter 
to his side and murmured something. 

To Whitting’s amazement the expres- 
sion of haughty anger and insulted pride 
instantly faded from the girl’s face, giving 

lace to one of pensive sadness, as when 
one recalls some tender memory insepa- 
rable from sorrow. 

She gave him one glance as she passed 
him swiftly in leaving the room, and he 
fancied that there were tears shining in 
the soft blue eyes. 

“‘Sir,’”’ said the old rector, courteously, 
“you sleep in the little ground-floor bed- 
room in the back wing, do you not? But 
I know you do, else you had not been 
annoyed.”’ 

Whitting explained his reason for the 
transfer. 

‘Then let me solve the problem for 
you in a few words,’’ resumed the old 
rector, in tones of gentle emotion. 

“A few years ago I lived in the old 
manor-house with my wife and my twin 
daughters. My children were born there, 
and they had never known any other. I 
brought my wife there a bride—I buried 
her there. 

‘One of our daughters gave her heart 
to a worthy man, and they were shortly 
to be married, when, quite unexpectedly, 
he was summoned to Europe to attend 
the dying-bed of a relative. He cabled 
home, however, that he would surely be 
back in time for the 30th, which had been 
the original date set for the wedding, so 
that no change need be made on the 
cards. The night before the 30th he 


.wired from New York: ‘Will be with 


you early in the morning.’ And my 
child’s happiness was complete. As she 
was in somewhat delicate health, being at 
all times constitutionally fragile, she re- 
tired early to her chamber that night— 
the small back one on the ground: floor— 
in order that she might gather fresh 
strength for themorrow. There came up 
that night one of those sudden, violent 
thunder-storms so common here in the 
Summer-time. As she stood dreamily 
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beside her little window, looking out 
through the pane at the grandeur of the 
storm—the crashing branches and bend- 
ing trees—a fearful flash of vivid, blue 
sheet lightning suddenly enveloped the 
whole world in blinding brightness, flaring 
full upon her face and figure, and, by 
some curious freak, photographing both 
indelibly on theglass! . . . But mychild 
uttered one piercing shriek and fell to the 
floor—-dead.”’ 

The speaker’s voice died away in a 
tremulous whisper, and for one moment 
there was deepest silence in the room. 
All of Whitting’s indignation had van- 
ished. At length he said, respectfully : 
‘‘But why was the pane of glass never 
removed? Zhat would be a very easy 
mode of getting rid of this annoyance to 
your future tenants who may of know the 
story, but may object—may even be 
frightened off by ¢¢ if they be of a super- 
stitious turn.”’ 

“ Because my poor wife pleaded that 
the wonderful picture of our child painted 
upon the glass by the hand of God, as it 
were, might never be destroyed or re- 
moved. ‘It would be almost sacrilege to 
touch it,’ she said. ‘Let it always stay. 
Promise! Never a mortal artist could 
have given us as true a picture of our 
beloved. It is as thovgh her spirit came 
back to visit us.’ 

‘¢ The strangest part of it is, the face of 
my daughter cannot be seen from the 
outside of the window by broad daylight, 
or at close quarters, except vaguely. I 
would never,’”’ he concluded, ‘‘ have con- 
sented to leave the old place even tem- 
porarily had my own health not failed as 
well as that of my surviving child. And 
I hesitated to put it at the disposal of 
strangers, but could not well afford to go 
abroad leaving it lying idle. However, 
I hope soon to re-enter my old home to 
leave it no more.”’ 

A month later the Manor House re- 
ceived another family into its capacious 
recess—the old rector and his child came 
home to live. But Mr. Whitting did not 
move; for shortly thereafter the two fam- 
ilies became one. And the beautiful face 
in the glass still looks out at twilight 
upon the pleasant hills, while it’s coun- 


terpart in the flesh smiles at Whitting 


across the cosy tea-table in another room. 
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Galks About #lowers. 








Y HETHER we pos- 
sess large lawns, or 
only the small-sized 
plot of the city back 
or court-yard, we 

; desire that our grassshall 
7’ have as fine an appearance as 
is possible. For not only is 
grass a great beautifier, but it 
is of the most substantial ser- 
vice, and any house, however plain or 
small, seems to be enhanced in value if it 
has asetting of well-graded,thickly-grown, 
and closely-kept green. How often, in- 
deed, is the involuntary exclamation, 
‘« What beautiful grass!’’ But to obtain 
this result work and attention of the proper 
kind, and at the proper time, must be 
given. For lawns left to themselves will 
rapidly tell of neglect, and very soon 
reach the decay which will render resur- 
rection well-nigh impossible. 

To have satisfactory grass, shape the 
ground before seeding or sodding, and 
when the grading is finished next supply 
the drains. After this the entire space 
should be plowed, a subsoil following the 
plow until the ground is soft and well- 
broken. Then apply a heavy harrow, and 
remove any roots, stones, or whatever 
prevents a smooth surface. After this 
seed, and then go over the ground with a 
light harrow, and finally thoroughly roll 
until the surface is entirely flat. If the 
space for grass is small treat the ground 
in a similar fashion, but instead of plow- 
ing and harrowing, dig, trench, and rake. 
Seed may be sown during the months of 
April and May, or in September and 
October, or sodding may be done at the 
same time. When seeding the best grass 
is gotten from the following mixture: Six 
quarts of Rhode Island Bent Grass; four 
— Red ; five quarts of Kentucky Blue 

rass; oné pint of White Clover. This 
makes about half a bushel, and if your 
soil is rich, three bushels are generally 
given to one acre. More seed will be 
needed in proportion to the poverty of 


HINTS FOR OCTOBER. 


BY EMMA J. GRAY. 


yourland. If you havea court-yard which 
is heavily shaded, as is the case in some 
tree-lined streets, or if large trees surround 
your country house, speak of this when 
you are buying your seeds, and if the man 
is honest and has thorough knowledge of 
his business, he will give you grass seed 
fitted to give satisfaction in the shade; 
but it is even wisest not to have too many 
shade trees, as houses are apt to become 
damp therefrom, on account of lack of 
sunshine, and grass, if well watered every 
evening, by means of a long, finely-con- 
structed hose, will yield considerably 
greater satisfaction in the sunlight than in 
the shade. 

Now is the time to finish transplanting 
winter parlor plants; also be on the alert 
regarding changes of atmosphere. In 
some climates and exposures they come 
earlierthan others. A newspaper unfolded 
and kept in position by means of stones 
at the corners placed over flowers at night 
will prove an excellent safeguard, but as 
nights grow cooler it will sometimes be 
found safer to carry potted plaats indoors, 
setting them out again in the morning, 
and so continue treating them until they 
are obliged to stay in for the season. 
When potting rooted cuttings, always 
allow them to grow awhile in small two- 
inch pots, as the smaller mass of soil 
allows the moisture to pass away rapidly, - 
and thus prevent it,from getting sour, as 
would be the case if put in too deep a pot 
at the start. As the plant grows trans- 
plant to a four-inch pot, and gradually 
larger until it has attained its full growth. 
The easiest way to remove plants from 
pots is to knock here and there on the 
side of the pot gently, and the ball of 
earth comes out intact, then having soil 
in depth according to the size of the plant, 
put the ball you have just removed from 
the first pot into the centre of the second, 
and with your fingers press the new earth 
firmly around as you fill the second up, 
and in a few minutes the work is done 


. When large plants have been potted for - 
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gme time in the same pot they sometimes 
e sickly, or do not give the wished- 
r satisfaction. When this is the case 
uke the plant out, wash the soil from the 
nots, and place it in healthy, suitable 
gil in a new porous pot. JVever use 
ones, as the soil rapidly becomes 
gu, their sides not giving sufficient 
rtunity for the escape of moisture. 
Unglazed pots may, however, be placed 
ip a majolica, wedgewood, or any pot of 
ware, and so made perfect as a 

ing of beauty for parlor uses. 
The Easter Lily bulbs that, after bloom- 
ing last season, you had cut off from 
their stalk and put in a paper bag and 
hung in the cellar to be out of the way 
for summer time, now put in a soil of 
equal parts of loam and pete or leaf mold, 
with which should be mixed a small quan- 
tity of clean, coarse sand. Place the bulbs 
ashort distance below the soil, and then, 
having pressed it well around them, put 
the pots in a temperature from 50° to 60° 
ud keep the earth moist until they are 
well started, then water liberally. By 
this treatment your lilies will be in full 
bloom for next Easter. Do not forget the 
Chinese Lily, the treatment of which has 
been already described in a former paper. 
By starting a few bulbs now and a few in 
a month or six weeks from now, your 
Chinese Lilies will blossom during the in- 
terval for which you have to wait for the 
Easter Lily. The universal interest taken 
in lilies should make them a part of every 
garden, however small. The bulbs may 
be propagated ; but, as it would be par- 
ticular work for an amateur, it is wisest 
to buy them from an honest florist, even 
ifthe rates do seem a trifle expensive. 
Besides, many bulbs forming strong roots 
—for example, the ordinary Day Lily— 
can live out the year around, and in- 
crease so much in size that in a season 
or two you are obliged to divide, and so 
save the appearance of your yard or gar- 
den. The names subjoined ‘are among 
striking varieties, and in a collection of 
lilies, however small, it is desirable that 
a open or house garden should contain 
the choicest. Lilium Splendidum, Long 
lforum, L. Japonicum, L. Bicolor, L. 
Rubrum, L. Princess of Wales, L. Lin- 
kin, L. Coridion, L. Roscum, L. Brownii, 
the Calla, what are denominated Lonal 
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Geraniums, are valuable plants, coming 
in every shade from white to crimson. 
Those who have enjoyed these free bloom- 
ers all summer should now pot and prune 
them, and, if well cut down, they will 
bloom again during January or February. 
These plants are readily raised from seed. 
All gardens should, at this season, be re- 
splendent with Salvia Splendens or Scar- 
let Sage. This magnificent, showy plant 
may also be raised from seed, and should 
attain a height of six feet by August or 
September. Zinnias, both single and 
double, should also be a part of the fall 
garden. Seed may be sown for them in 
the open ground for fall flower, or, by 
sowing the seed under glass, you may 
have the dazzling scarlet, yellow, orange, 
or white Zinnias by June or early July. 
The gorgeous colors of the majority of 
fall flowers, particularly if they possess a 
liberal background of green, should now 
make every garden a mass of red, crim- 
son, and yellow. 

Amateurs, in selecting flowers, should 
take great care to have late favorites. 
After having the generous supply from 
the fields and lanes of summer time, it 
seems so unfortunate to return to a few 
flowers in our own yard or garden, when 
a few cents’ worth of seed, sown at the 
right time, could make a mass of blossom 
to greet us and supply all the flower want 
of the late auturnn days. 

Hanging: baskets make a pretty decora- 
tion, and, when in good condition, are 
attractive any time, suspended from 
piazza roof or other out-door support in 
summer, and in a sunny window during 
winter. A Hyacinth basket is beautiful, 
and so easily cared for that the most 
faint-hearted should not fail to try. Se- 
lect a gracefully-shaped and rather deep 
wire frame, and fill this tightly with the 
moss which florists use for packing plants. 
In this place four, five, or six Hyacinth 
bulbs, planting them one-third of their 
thickness above the moss. This done, 
saturate the contents of the basket until 
not alone is the moss well soaked, but 
water runs off, and then place the basket 
in a cool, dark spot until the moss is well 
filled with roots—which will be in about 
six weeks from the time of planting the 
bulbs. The basket may now be taken to 
the light and kept in a temperature of 
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about 70°, and, if care is used to keep 
the moss always damp, flowers will appear 
in about three weeks. If the water used 
is very slightly enriched with guano, the 
flowers will not only be much larger, but 
possess greater brilliancy of color. All 
plants for hanging-baskets should be low 
and of compact growth, also, the trailing 
varieties. Among suitable kinds are the 
Tom Thumb Geranium, scarlet in color, 
and blooming all summer; Geranium 
Peltatum Elegans, ivy-leaved, with pur- 
ple-colored flowers; Alyssum Dentatum 
Variegatum, green leaves and small, fine 
flowers, fragrant and white; Convolvulus 
Mauritanious, profuse bloomer, flowers 
light blue; Lobelia Erinus Paxtoni, blue 
in color, and Sedum Sieboldii Variega- 
tum, green and golden-yellow. 

Those who may be counted among the 
fortunate people are those who have culti- 
vated Bonvardias. They grow in the 
open ground from May through September, 
and always give delight, both with flower 
and increase of root. Now, however, 
they should be taken up and potted, as 
the Bonvardia is a most tender plant, and 
susceptible to the least variation of tem- 
perature. As they wilt very easily in 
making the change from the garden bed 
to the pot or box, be careful about keeping 
the earth well fastened to the roots. After 


potting keep them in the shade until re. 
moval to the house, also freely water, 
A rich loam, slightly mixed with sand, is 
the best soil for their cultivation. They 
are seldom propagated from shoots, but 
from pieces of the roots laid lengthwise 
in the sand and covered to the depth of 
one inch. They need heat of about 75°, 
and sometimes will not grow before five 
or six weeks. The flowers are waxy in 
texture, and running through all shades 
of red to a pure white. They are much 


in demand for decorative purposes, ‘and. 


their effect for house bloom is dazzling, 
The prominent varieties are, Liantha, 
scarlet, yellow anthers; L. Grandiflora, 
flame color, very large; L. Splendens, 
crimson, scarlet ; Jasminides, pure white; 
Hendersonii, French white. 

Winter plants require even closer 
attention than summer ones regarding 
destruction from insects. Among other 
insecticides try a suds from carbolic soap, 
Turn the plant, if you can, into strong 
soap suds, and let it remain in soak for 
an hour, after which rinse clean with clear 
warm water, or wash the leaves and stem 
individually. It is a great annoyance to 
give hours of valuable time to such small 
insects, but it is the ‘‘ little foxes that spoil 
the grapes,” and these little pests would 
soon demolish all our choicest flowers. 


Prairie Winds. 


BY OLIVIA, 


Then throbbing, nay prancing, like wild coursers, high mettled; 


Ste chanted so passionately from the deep-pulsing winds ; 


Fantastic, and twisting sweeps strange gusts, as from furies; 


Queer soughing, now whining; oh, 


’tis piteous with moaning ! 


Tranquil, low, tremulous strains heavenly, as tho’ grandly inspired ! 
Harp-like the notes—bewildering the senses into perfect-like dreams ; 
Instantaneous as thought comes wild laughing, without modulation ; 
Rushing, tumbling, like avalanch torn through great cafions; 

Mingling appallingly with wild sheets of wind, chanting so weird ; 
Each accusing each, with contrivance so cunning—discord mysterious ! 
Upraised with wild mockery, notes twixt such fear; ah, despair— 
Shrieks long-drawn; so shrill, prairie winds how uncertain? 
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‘¢ TEETH.’ 












N our day, when 
dental surgery has 
nearly reached per- 

mae fection, there 

is no excuse 
for those per- 
sons who neg- 
lect the well- 
being of their 
teeth, and 

x : thereby cause 

trouble to 

themselves and their friends. 

The mother who begins in babyhood to 
care for the teeth of her little ones, saves 
trouble and expense for herself and the 
children in years to come. 

The permanent teeth commence to ap- 
pear usually at the age of seven, but the 
wisdom teeth do not appear until adult 
we is reached. 

Do not hurry to extract baby teeth. 
let them almost fall out of themselves. 

The second teeth are thirty-two in 
number. 

Teeth were given us for use, and we 
thould not be partial in our treatment of 
them. Both sides should be used for 
thewing—not like Sancho Panza, both 
sides at once; but first one side and then 
the other—that both may have the same 
exercise, and become evenly strong. 

Hot or cold drinks injure the enamel 
of the teeth, and should be avoided. 

. Teeth were not made for nut- crackers ; 
lor scissors; nor to be used as a rack for 
pins and needles; but for one, and only 
one, legitimate purpose—to grind our 

See that they are not misused and 
maltreated. 

When gums are tender, or teeth show 
a tendency to decay and the breath is 
bad, a mouth-wash should be frequently 
wed: Spirits of camphor in half a wine 

of water; a teaspoonful of French 
dy, or a mixture of equal parts of 
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Che Toilet. 


BY OLIVIA PHILLIPS. 


tincture of myrrh and compound tincture 
of cinchona, in same quantity of water. 

Any one of these washes is good. 

For a tooth- powder—who can decide ? 
Innumerable as the powders are, one 
should be more than careful in choosing. 
So many are now thrown upon the market 
that one might be bewildered in making 
a choice, unless he used his common- 
sense, and decided upon one which com- 
bined sensible and safe ingredients. 

In our land, and over the greater part 
of creation, white teeth are what we de- 
sire, for which we strive. The Chinese 
ladies have their teeth black. The Per- 
sians paint theirs red, and the Japanese 
desire to have theirs shine like gold. 

The teeth might be whitened by many 
acids; but we want to preserve as well as 
whiten the teeth. 

As in every department of the toilet, 
cleanliness and care will accomplish more 
than all external applications; but the 
teeth, most of all, must have vigilant at- 
tention and care without ceasing. 

I cannot better close these articles on 
the toilet than by quoting the following 
prescriptions, which rich and poor, old 
and young, men, women, and children, 
should follow, and by so doing make 
themselves happier and the world better : 


1. The Enchanted Mirror. (Sedf- 
knowledge.) 


This curious glass will bring your faults to 
light, 

And make your virtues shine, both strong and 
bright. 


2. Wash to Smooth Wrinkles. (Con- 
tentment.) 


A daily portion of this essence use, 
’*T will smooth the brow, tranquility infuse. 


3. Fine Lip Salve. (Zruth.) 


Use daily for your lips the precious dye, 
They’ll redden, and breathe sweeter melody. 





a 
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4. Mixture Giving Sweetness to the 
Voice. (Prayer.) 


At morning, noon and night this mixture take, 
Your tones improved, will richer music make. 


5. Best Eye-water. (Compassion.) 


These drops will add great lustre to the eye, 
When more you need the poor will you supply. 


6. Solution to Prevent Eruptions. 


( Wisdom.) 


It calms the temper, beautifies the face, 
And gives to woman dignity and grace. 


TRUE GREATNESS. 


10. Ring of Tried Gold. (Principle) 


Yield not this golden bracelet while you live, | 


- 


’T will both restrain and peace of conscience give, 


11. Necklace of Purest Pearl. (Resig. 
nation.) 


This ornament embelishes the fair, 
And teaches all the ills of life to bear, 


12. Diamond Breastpin. (Love.) 


Adorn your bosom with this precious pin, 





— 


It shines without and warms the heart within, a 


7. Indispensable Pair of Bracelets. 
(Weatness and Industry.) 


peteeg 


13. A Graceful Bandeau. (Politeness.) 


i 
1 

iH 
iy 


Clasp them on carefully each day you live, 
To good designs they efficacy give. 


8. Matchless Pair of Ear-rings. (A/ten- 


The forehead neatly circled with this band, 
Will admiration and respect command, 


14. A Precious Diadem. (Fiety.) 





tion and Obedience.) ho 

: Whoe’er this precious diadem shall own his 
With these clear drops appended to the ear : 

Attentive lessons you will gladly hear. , Secures herself an everlasting crown. an 

ev 

9. An Elastic Girdle. (Patience.) 15. Universal Beautifier. (Good Temper.) § 

The more you use the brighter it will grow, With this choice liquid gently touch the mouth, ; 

Though its least merit is extreme show. It spreads o’er all the face the charms of youth, he 

pal 

on 

True Greatness. ua 

ma 

BY JOSEPH DANA MILLER, tos 

COUNT that man, who striving well, all 

Wins not by fate nor chance; ups 

“SY Greater than he who set a hell al 

Of swords around fair France, a 

I count that man, who losing all I count that man, who living right, be 

Plucks heart to win again, Scorns every shade of wrong; To 

Greater than Cesar who, in Gaul, Greater than he, who wins a fight, the 

qui 


Did slay a million men, 


Or gains a name in song. 











ciple.) 


1 live, — 
nce give, 
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Primrose, little manager, knew just 
how to coax her papa. She climbed into 
his lap, stole her soft arm round his neck, 
and getting her curly head between his 








evening paper and his line of vision, she 
9 totally eclipsed the latest reports from 
the ‘Indian war”’ region, that he could 
not see a word, and was fain to listen to 
her description of a highway-and-hedge 
party, and to consent to her having one 
m her birthday. Not that even yet he 
had much idea of what Primrose’s high- 
way-and-hedge party was to be, but Prim- 
tose said that she and Miss Mengs knew 
il about it, and that mamma—an invalid 
upstairs—did not object, so that made it 
al right. 

‘You see, papa,’’ continued Primrose, 
thumerating the attractions, ‘‘ there will 
be the washerwoman’s two twins, and 
Tommie, who blackens boots, and Johnnie, 
the little cripple at the home, and that 
quick messenger-boy you like so much, 
ad the morning-paper boy, and Cousin 
Dorothea’s mission-girls’ class, and—and 
-—oh, yes! the China-laundry boy. 

‘‘Hum! hadn’t I better come, too ?”’ 
asked her father. 

‘No, indeed; we only want you to 
come to the jack-straws,’’ answered Prim- 
Tose 


*« Jack-straws ?”’ echoed papa, obtusely. 

‘Yes, sir; they’re the nicest part of 
all, and Miss Mengs and I thought of it 
ourselves.” 

‘‘Well, puss, have it as you like,’’ 
laughed papa, just as Miss Mengs came 
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SHack=-Straws. 


BY M. CARRIE HYDE, 


in to carry off her happy little charge to 
parties in Dreamland. 

The next day but one was the antici- 
pated birthday, and Miss Mengs shortened 
Primrose’s lessons, and drove with her 
to toy-shops and stores, where a generous 
bank bill from Primrose’s father made it 
possible to half fill the carriage with 
‘¢ jack-straws.”’ 

The house-carpenter had already made 
a poker-shaped hooker, as large as a cro- 
quet mallet, to go with the jack-straws, 
and Miss Mengs and Primrose, returning 
from their tour of invitation with no ‘‘re- 
grets,’’ felt that the party was well under- 
way. 

Before the time set, the front door 
opened again and again, the following 
afternoon, to admit the expectant little 
guests, who could' not wait a moment 
longer. 

‘¢Oh, mamma!”’ reported Primrose, 
peering over the balusters, ‘‘ the two twins 
have come, and the mission class, and 
there is Tommie and the little cripple,— 
I must hurry and go, and give them the 
button-hole bouquets,’’ and. hopping, 
skipping and jumping down the stairs, 
Primrose joined them, with a bright smile 
of welcome. 

No sooner were they decorated with the 
flowers, than the twins -shyly handed 
Primrose, an Arbuckle’s coffee chromo 
card, as a birthday souvenir; Tommie 
gave her a box of chocolate cigarettes, 
and Ching Wing a basket of ‘‘ Le chee”’ 
nuts—these gifts greatly surprising her, 
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as she had not told them, it was her birth- 
day. 

Very shortly James announced the table 
served, and their quick feet, carried their 
bright eyes, into the dining room. 

How enticing the table looked ! In the 
center a plateau of flowers, nuts and 
raisins; at one end a pyramid of pink 
and white bon-bon bags, too full to close ; 
at the other, a Pike’s Peak of oranges, 
bananas and grapes. No wonder that the 
morning paper boy, who had never seen 
such an array of flowers and edibles, out- 
side of shop-windows, exclaimed, ‘‘ Did 
yer ever get left?” 

The constant bringing in, taking out, 
and eating of good things, kept these 
small gourmands too busy, for much talk- 
ing. Once the laundry-boy said confi- 
dentially to the little cripple beside him, 
that he ‘‘ not too muchee talkee Inglich, 
but dis a goode timee.’’ Some of the 
mission girls laughed at this, which 
Ching Wing resented, with such a scorch- 
ing glance at them, that Miss Mengs 
hastened to cool his evident wrath, with 
a double supply of ice-cream. 

Supper over they were led directly to 
‘the library, where the center-table had 
been pushed back, the rug taken up, 
and in the space so left a pile of jack- 
straws, composed of mysterious paper 
packages and toys had been placed. 

The twins were the first to take the 
‘*¢ hooker,”’ and attempt to draw something 
‘from the heap without shaking. The first 
twin giggled so hard that the whole pile 
shook, and so lost her chance for that 
time; but, twin the second, did better, 
and brought out, not the doll-carriage 
she had aimed for, but a base-ball and 
boy’s knife tied together. 





THE CHILDREN’S CORNER. 





Next Tommie tried his skill, and 
succeeded in capturing a sturdy 
which proved on unwrapping to be the 
material for a red cashmere dress, and 
then how they laughed. Johnnie was jp 
good luck, and drew out a pair of crutches 
with padded velvet arm-rests. 

One of the mission-girls rescued ‘¢ Rob. 
inson Crusoe’’ from the pile, and another 
hoed a box of handkerchiefs and ribbons 
from the heap. 

Primrose’s father joined them now, and 
suggested that Ching Wing should help 
Primrose to draw from the pile a yellow 
plush case which no one had before noticed / 
there. The China boy was so deft and 
skilful that the mission-girls regarded him © 
with much respect, as they watched him 
‘* hook out’’ the case ‘* without shaking” 
from far underneath, and hand it to 
Primrose. 

‘<I could never have done shat /” said 
Primrose, with a nod of thanks, as she 
opened the case, and found in it a long 
wished- for string of gold beads. 

Ching Wing was rewarded when his 
turn came by extracting for himself from 
the heap a silk handkerchief, a pencil case, 
and a box of water- colors. 

After some exchanging among the 
children, so that the right child should 
have the right jack-straws, the carriage of 
Primrose’s father came for the little crip- 
ple, and considering this as the signal 
that the party was over, the merry little 
people laden with ‘‘straws,’’ bon-bon 
bags and fruit went gayly homeward. str 

‘¢It was the very nicest time I ever § int 
had,’’ said Primrose, thanking papa for. yw : 
the beads, and hardly able to wait until  }., 
to-morrow ‘‘to tell mamma all about §,,, 
a. ° case 





















The Fashions. 





fi Monthly Resume of Practical Matters Relating to 


Dress and Social Events. 








T is yet too early to speak with any 
degree of certainty about the styles 
which will be the most popular this 
coming season, Silks are going to be 
more worn, the black grounds with “set” 
fowers in sprays or bouquets of color are to be 
combined with plain black for elegant costumes. 
While repped bengalines in plain colors, and 
the various shades of gray, chestnut and wood- 
browns, dark green, tan and cream, slate and 
purple are used for simply designed carriage and 
street costumes, 

In woolen goods Henriettas retain all their 
popularity, and are shown in the richest and 
most delicate colors; they make a handsome 
and stylish costume, and wear better than almost 
any other woolen fabrics. 

Soft light weight woolen fabrics in delicate 
fancy stripes and coin-spots are popular, the 
striped material probably offers more varieties 
in the style in which it is capable of being made 
up than any other goods shown. A gown can 
be made with the stripes crossing the figure in 
front and perpendicular in the back, in other 
tases reversing this arrangement, or cutting the 
material and matching biases, so that the stripes 
form Vs in all parts of the gown. 
~ Gray and beige are both favorite colors, but 
black is universally popular. There are woolen 
goods of black grounds spotted with a color 
which make pretty and inexpensive gowns for 
the demi saison and can be worn almost any- 
where. . 

Artistic combinations and striking contrasts 
will afford most of the novelty in color this 
Season, The colors noted above are shown in 
every variety of shade,’while all yellow and 
specially orange tints, with a glint of red 


through them, are popular combined with black, 
through every department of ladies’ dress. 

There is but little change in the autumn 
fashions. Long waisted effects are still desira- 
ble, also moderately high, full sleeves; but 
there is tne change that is decidedly an im- 
provement, the skirts of new street costumes are 
made to escape the ground. Demi-trains being 
retained for house wear. The newest skirts are 
not fitted quite so closely in front, but have a 
suspicion of drapery in front contributed bya 
few plaits laid in at the belt, which form easy 
folds that fall gracefully to the lower edge; panel 
effects at one or both sides are also coming in 
again, 

Binding dress skirts with braid is gradually 
being abandoned. As it wore out rapidly, and 
also defaced the shoes of the wearer, it is will- 
ingly given up. The foot of the foundation 
skirt now has a knife plaiting about three inches 
wide attached to the edge, between the skirt 
and the facing, and this can be replaced when 
frayed out. The braid is still, however, used 
on outside skirts that are long enough to touch 
the ground inthe sides and back. It is faced 
on flatly, its whole width resting on the wrong 
side of the skirt even with the edge, affording 
much protection to delicate silks and wools. It 
is hemmed on the upper edge, then secured near 
the lower edge by blind stitches, and is not seen 
on the right side. 

Two small pockets are preferred to one of 
ample size in clinging dress skirts, especially in 
those which are bell shape and without fullness 
at the top in which to conceal a large pocket. 
The best plan for serge or other heavy wool 
skirts is to cut a curved slit six or seven inches 
long on each side, beginning six inches below 
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the belt, A flat pocket is suspended from this 
opening, and a band of the serge (lined with 
silesia) an inch wide, stitched twice along the 
edge, is set in the curve by two substantial rows 
of stitching, finished at the top by arrow heads, 
If the bell skirt has a gored front breadth, the 
pocket slits are not curved, but are merely open- 
ings left in the side seams. When the skirt is 
hung on a foundation skirt of silk or mohair, the 
pocket may be set in this foundation at a place 
convenient for the hands to meet when passed 
through the slit in the outside skirt. Outside 
pockets are seen occasionally on handsome 
dresses, and are trimmed with galloon, or with 
fringe or lace, in ornamental fashion, in keeping 
with the other garnature of the dress. 

As the quite plain skirt is a little trying to 
broadly built figures, even where the outline is 
softened by the long basques of the casaque, it is 
customary to trim custom-made gowns with three 
rows of braid or passementerie down the front, 
from the waist to within ten or twelv@ inches of 
the lower edge. If braid or ribbon be used, each 
band terminates in a bow or rosette with long 
ends; passementerie finishes in a bag-shaped 
point, or a tassel of jet fringe. These bands are 
a marked improvement, they take from the 
breadth and increase the apparent height. 

There is much that is novelin many of the new 
designs. Many are covered nearly all over with 
a pattern of interlaced palm leaves in neutral 
tints mixed with white; checks have been woven 
on the bias, so that the pattern is seen in many 
aspects, The new color is a rich dahlia, closely 
allied to petunia. Blue is to the fore in many 
shades, and gray also; twill serges are much in 
fashion, and chevron weaving. Heathers in 
marbled designs come out well, and thicker 
makes of corduroy in wool, some of them 
speckeled. Reversed diagonal stripes are so 
arranged that the points meet in the middle of 
the front, and many firework effects—lines shoot- 
ing and radiating from a centre—are new. 
Waved and shaggy cloths present a hairy surface, 
Large patterns, which take a quarter of a yard 
for a repeat, make effective dresses, and most of 
them have accompanying cloaks, which for 
driving are certainly better suited than jackets, 
now that these are made with the basques cut all 
in one. Many soft woolen gowns are being made 
with bodice and skirt in one, and the fastening 
at the back has become almost a necessity with 
some of the new makes, but it is inconvenient for 
ordinary folks, unless the wearer of the dress can 
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contrive to fasten it, which is to be done by lithe 
figures with some effort. Thirty or forty years 
go, even school girls’ frocks were thus made, 

Why does everybody agree that the masculine 
garb of the nineteenth century is distinctly want. 
ing in beauty, though useful and adapted to the 
purpose required, but, when adapted to women’s 
use, it seems transformed, and becomes. smart 
and piguante at once? Messrs. Redfern haye 
some rough woolen checks made up with dressed 
leather in brown tones, piping the seams, binding 
the hems, edging the jacket and the cuffs with 
the advantage of both looking well and keeping 
in good order for years. Redfern is making 
some capital cloaks for wearing with traveling 
dresses, a novelty in a short black coat, with four 
capes, each one bordered with gold cord, and lined 
with a color. Another which rejoices in the 
name of “ The Park,” has a hood lined either 
with check, or plain bright silk, edged with gold, 
very smart and decidedly comfortable. A long 
full mantle of soft plain cloth, is made after quite 
a new idea. Itis sewn toa high crescent-shaped 
collar, and inside is a Bolero jacket of contrasting 
tone which serves to keep it on, and over this the 
material of which the cloak is made is crossed, 
this is carried out in crimson or blue, fawn, and 
other tints, and would serve for evening also, the 
collars are edged with gold braid or fancy trim- 
ming, which may or not be continued round the 
cloak. One of the handsomest of the new coats 
is made in brown cloth, intermixed with brocade, 
having long sleeves and triple capes, the capes 
and fronts all bordered with black feather trim- 
ming ; the collar is high, and a vest is seen be 
tween the openings of the cape, jet facets empha- 
size the trimming, which sometimes consists of 
braiding. 

Early importations of millinery show that the 
broad brimmed hat is to continue popular with 
very low crown. One seen had a crown of only 
an inch in height, with the brim six inches broad 
in front, and narrowed to about an inch in the 
back, it was covered with dark green velvet, the 
trimming a bunch of ostrich tips placed one 
above the other at the left of the crown, reach- 
ing to the height of ten inches and supported by 
a many-looped flat, upright bow of satin ribbon 
placed back of them on the crown. 

Toques are also going to be worn. Bonnets 
proper are a trifle larger, and there are some 
shapes with the regulation crown, and the uni- 
versally becoming pointed front filled in with 
lace and flowers, 
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Velvet is used for entire bonnets and hats, and 
also in combination with other materials. Jet is 
used with all colors, light as well as dark, usually 
in open work effects, 

Wings are again seen for hats, in spite of all 
the humanitarians’ cries for the birds. The fact 
that they render hats coquettish no doubt coun- 
terbalances all other arguments in the modiste’s 
mind. But wings are not only stolen from 
birds; they are imitated in jet, in jetted gauze, 
in lace, in gold, etc. No birds would be left if 
this were not the case, Happily, domestic birds 
are admissible; the homely pigeon provides 
many of the delicious green and gold wings 
which speak of the dye-pot and not of the trop- 
ics. 

Feather boas are very popular at this season. 
They are worn of stiff dark cog plumes, downy 


‘ marabout, or curled ostrich feathers, those for 


day being either biack, or gray, To these are 
lately added very long boas of peacocks’ feathers 
of brilliant hues, the Argus-eyed tips being 
mounted in dark green feathers stripped from 
the quills, 

The variety in sleeves is very great, and the 
subject requires special attention, Fortunately, 
even the oldest fashioned sleeve may be made 
fashionable by adding a puff of drapery at the 
top, of another material, but matching some part 
of the costume, This puff may be left in its 
natural dimensions, or it may be gathered up in 
the centre cabbage-wise by a brooch or bow of 
ribbon. The remainder of the sleeve is tightly 
fitting to the arm down tothe wrist. An old- 
fashioned tight elbow sleeve may be renewed by 
adding a puff on the shoulders and another at 
the wrists, leaving the space between the two 
puffs tight, and made of the old sleeves. There 
is not an old-fashioned sleeve, therefore, that can- 
not be restored to its primitive youth by means 
of shoulder pufis, or wrist and shoulder pufis. 

Otherwise, the so-called “Italian” sleeve is 
more seen than any other just now, with its full 
shirt sleeves reaching to the elbow, and the re- 
mainder of the sleeve tight to the arm. 

Jackets and capes are to dispute the pre-emi- 
nence for autumn wraps, sleeveless jackets are 
again returning into fashion, this is, no doubt, 
on account of the size of the sleeves of dresses, 
Avery pretty model to be worn over a gray 
cloth costume is made of gray cloth embroidered 
or braided with steel and gold; and, besides 
being sleeveless, it is open in front over the dress 
bodice. 
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How to make the pretty and economical 
frocks for the little folks often troubles a fond 
mother’s heart where needs are many and means 
limited. There are so many beautiful and low- 
priced fabrics to be secured, remnants and 
selections from the stock,'that with a little taste 
and ingenuity this can be readily accomplished, 

There is no prettier style for making up frocks 
for girls of from two to four years of age than 
with yoked bodices and straight skirts, If of 
washing material the yoke may be treated in 
very many different ways; for example, the 
yoke may be composed of transparent Swiss 
embroidery, laid over a plain material. Ample 
sleeves to correspond complete at once the 
entirg trimming for the costume. Then, again, 
the bodice may be cut in a blouse shape, and 
tucked from the neck in the form of a yoke, 
with groups of three tucks at intervals, with a 
piece of insertion embroidery laid between the 
tucks; either of these bodices can be cut to the 
waist only, or, again, long enough to be worn 
én basque, with a waistband or ribbon girdle. 

The skirts are frequently made without a 
foundation slip, when a nice white petticoat 
should be worn over them. They are some- 
times perfectly plain and gored to the figure, 
with the fullness drawn into a closely plaited fan 
back; others are laid in a deep kilt all around, 
while others again are slightly draped upon the 
hips. 

Skirts are not altogether untrimmed in every 
instance; some are bordered round the hem by 
three narrow crossway flounces, or a single deep 
one gathered .on two thick piping cords, A 
band of insertion embroidery laid above the 
hem of a skirt is another pretty form of trim- 
ming, and gives a dainty finish to a frock, the 
bodice of which is made up witha similar garni- 
ture. These for little girls’ dresses; let us now 
turn our attention to suitable washing frocks for 
our babies. 

White print, dotted with pin spots in red or 
blue, make a pretty change from entirely white 
dresses for babies’ daily wear. The shapes of 
these little garments are usually half fitting, 
whether they are cut in one or not, Blouse 
bodices, added to short skirts by a seam round 
the hips, are becoming to tiny figures, and are 
the most practical for nursery frocks, as they can 
be made of fancy prints without needing any 
kind of trimming. White drill makes up nicely 
in this manner into little sailor suits for both 
boys and girls, which may be’worn out of doors 
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with a smart navy blue serge reefer coat. Em- 
broidered nainsook is used to trim every kind 
of washing garments which are worn by babies. 
Some pretty frocks are made with a yoke, and 
sleeves of the embroidery, the remaining part 
of the frock being composed of plain nainsook, 
which is cut in one, and fastened over the 
shoulders by two narrow straps, Bright red 
prints, with white pin spots, make up into charm- 
ing frocks for home wear, which saves much 
trouble in the matter of washing, as they do not 
soil readily like those in white or light colors. 
These, again, may be made in either blouse or 
Princess shapes, and do not need trimming, 
unless it be a fancy white cotton braid, which is 
used to outline the hem of the skirt, and to Gnish 
the collar and cuffs. 

Pelisses for out-of-door wear are composed of 
cashmere, serge, or cloth. Dainty pinafores for 
daily use are ccmposed of colored prints, and 
are made in smock shapes high to the ‘throat, 
with ample sleeves, secured at the wrist by a 
cuff or band. These practical garments should 
form a part of every child’s wardrobe, as they 
are both pretty and invaluable for saving frocks 
from the tear and wear of the nursery. Other 
ones for dressy occasions are composed of em- 
broidery, muslin, lace, and other transparent 
fabrics, while they are completed with trim- 
mings of washing lace. The shapes of these 
pinafores are similar to low-necked Princess 
frocks, They are cut in one with the skirt, and 
trimmed with lace round the neck and arm- 
holes, the skirt being finished with either a deep 
hem and several tucks, or a narrow gathered 
flounce of the same material as the pinafore. 

Jackets and capes for autumn are fashioned 
of some thin material, such as habit cloth or 
serge, The latter are very popular for little 
girls’ use, and as they are extremely simple in 
make, they can be readily undertaken by 
amateurs, A fitting yoke is generally worn, to 
which the remaining portion of the cape is 
gathered or plaited. The latter should be 
sloped well on the shoulders to give sufficient 
length over the arm, while the front and back 
parts need to be much shorter for the cape to be 
an equal length all round. There are so many 
different shapes and styles for these little mantles, 
yet if a well fitting yoke is procured almost any 
design can be used with little trouble. As to 
jackets, the reefer promises to be.the favorite 
shape; it is made with loose double-breasted 
fronts, long basques and coat sleeves; jaunty 
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pockets upon the hips, and a_ turned-down, 
collar, leaving an open space at the neck, 
Fashionable brooches are those which repro- 
duce different flower forms. The violet, in mauve 
or white enamel, streaked with green, is an old 
acquaintance, soare the pansies, whether in enamel 
or composed of thin slabs of amethyst, topaz, moon- 
stone, garnet (one for each petal), also the fringed 
pink and the dog rose. The list of new orchid 
brooches is extending gradually to all the most 
decorative of these beautiful flowers. Bluebells, 
in translucent enamel, make most effective orna- 
ments; they are generally mounted in couples 
for brooches, and singly for hair and bonnet 
pins. The same sort of enamel is used with ad. 
vantage for sprays of pink acacia, single bloom 
of the wallflower, the delicate bloom of the 
cyclamen, and the broad mauve cup of the 
marsh mallow; whereas opaque enamel suits the 
lilac and the hyacinth—the latter a green stem 
surmounted by four or five pink, pale blue, lilac, 
or lemon colored bells—is the latest floral nov. 
elty there is to record, if we except the little - 
spray of mimosa mounted with green leaves, 
and sometimes combined with a ribbon bow. 
Single leaves are always in favor for brooches 
especially the fortune-conferring four-leav 
shamrock, which is sometimes varied with burn- 
ished gold, or has its fourth leaf made of clus- 
tered diamonds instead of green enamel, Aca- 
cia leaves and fronds of maidenhair have putin 
an appearance within the last few weeks, the 
stems in finely-drawn gold wire. FASHION, 





DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. ™* 
Fic. 1. Dinner gown, made of brocaded and 
plain silk. The skirt is slightly draped in froat, 
with box-plaits upon the sides, French back, 
The bodice is of the plain, with brocaded sleeves 
and piece set in the neck. 

Fic. 2. Walking dress of black silk, with 
border around the skirt of jet cabochons, Talma 
cape, made of embroidered silk, lace, and jet 
passementerie, Toque, made of black velvet, 
and trimmed with jet and dark orange color 


feathers. 

Fic. 3, Second-mourning costume; skirt of 
gray cloth, trimmed with gray braid, studded 
with cabochons of jet. Gray corsage with open 
fronts, trimmed with jetted braid. Corselet of 
gray camel’s-hair cloth, with yoke of tucked gray 
silk. Gray hat, trimmed with feathers. 

Fic. 4. Mourning cos‘ume, the skirt of woolen, 
edged with a band of crape. Woolen corsage, 
with sleeves, plastron, collar, and added basques 
of crape. Crape hat. 

Fic. 5. Costume for slight mourning, made of 
gray cloth, with vest of gray and white striped 
pekin. Gray cloth bonnet. 

Fic. 6. Mourning costume, made of black 
cloth, plain skirt, with crape panel on the right. 
Corsage plaited in front, with crape plastron. 
Crape collar and cuffs, Hat made of crape and 
trimmed with loops of the same. 
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Fic. 7. Walking costume, made of striped 
woolen goods, the skirt is plain, with trimming 
of cords and buttons over a piece of material of 
solid color. Bodice, with added basque of the 
striped, with vest and cuffs of plain, with trim. 
ming like upon the skirt, Hat of velvet, trimmed 
with flowers and ribbon, 

Fic. 8. Walking costume of navy blue cloth, 
plain skirt, trimmed with blue lover’s knots made 
of silk braid, Jacket, with vest, sleeves, and 
added basques in front covered with braiding. 
Hat of navy blue velvet, trimmed with flowers. 

Fic. 9. Boulevard cape, made of black peau de 
sdie, plaited all round, enriched with a Medici 
collar, and graduated necklet trimmed with 
multicolor gimp. Puffed epaulettes. This is a 
new and very becoming design. 

Fic. 10. Promenade costume of cornflower- 
blue céte de cheval, enhanced with large maca- 
roons in beaded gimp ; the close-fitting bodice of 
the jacket is finished off with an added basque 
slashed at the.sides to describe small tabs. Cross 
band over the hem and round the sleeves ; che- 
misette in white China crape, straight collar and 
belt in pale blue plaited silk. Hat of blue vel- 
vet, trimmed with white wings. : 

Fic. 11. Ulster for lady, made of dark-green 
cloth. It is fastened over to the left side with 
bows of silk, with small jet pendants upon the 
ends. The lower part of sleeves are braided. 
Hat of velvet, trimmed with ribbon loops and 
feathers, 

Fics, 12-13. Back and front of frock for girl 
of ten years, made of plain and plaid woolen 
The skirt and bodice are of the plain materiaj 
plaited ; a bias band of plaid trims each side; 
plaid sleeves, collar, pointed band around bodice, 
and a bias piece around the front of bodice, and 
down each side-back. 

Fics, 14-15. Back and front of cloak for girl 
of ten years, made with body skirt and cape. 
The cape is open back and front to show braid- 
ing, also a braided collar. 

Fics. 16-17. Back and front of frock for girl 
of nine years, made of figured camel’s-hair. 
The skirt is box plaited with a front of white 
embroidered surah. Plain bodice, with plaits 
back and front edging the embroidered surah ; 
surah collar and cuffs. Sash of silk, fastened at 
left side, 

Fics. 18-19. Back and front of wrap for lady, 
a jacket made of black peau de sdie; bodice 
with mantilla ends and long open sleeves joined, 
to the back like visite sleeves. Plaited lace 


basque at the back and lace collar. Trimming 
of passementerie and bows of ribbon. Quantity 
of material required—peau de sdie six yards. 

Fics.'20-21. Front and back of wrap for lady, 
made of heavy black silk; it has a visite back, 
with pélerine sleeves, ending in front in bias 
folds that cover the upper part of the mantle 
with long mantelet ends. Hood at the back 
simulated by lace and ribbon, lace basque, and 
lace down the fronts and round the sleeves and 
on the mantelet ends, Trimming of jet galloon 
and bows of ribbon. Lace collar. Quantity of 
material required—five and one-half yards. 

Fic. 22. Costume for lady, made of black 
cloth. The skirt is kilted with a braiding pattern 
upon each plait, Jacket bodice with added 
basque ; the basques, sleeves, and revers are all 
covered over with braiding. Vest of white cloth. 
Velvet hat, trimmed with ribbon and feathers. 

Fic. 23. Ribbon belt, with fancy buckle. 

Fic. 24. Pointed waistband, ornamented with 
jet embroidery. 

Fic. 25. Frock for young girl, made of garnet 
color camel’s-hair, the skirt‘ plaited with a surah 
plaiting up the front, and a wide band of passe- 
menterie upon the left side. Pointed waist, 
trimmed with passementerie, and a sash. Hat 
of garnet velvet, trimmed with black feathers 
and ribbon loops. 

Fic. 26, Girls out-door frock, made of electric- 
blue vicuna cloth; made with bib bodice and 
round skirt, enhanced with black braiding or 
gimp work, which covers the sleeves, the fanci- 
fully-cut yoke, pointed belt, and forms a heading 
to the hem in front of the plain skirt. Hat to 
match, trimmed with feathers. » 

Fic. 27. Tudor cape, made of mastic colored 
cloth ; lined with cherry silk, and sprinkled with 
large studs in black cut jet. Puffings over the 
shoulders in silk, crossed with bands of gilt gimp, 
corresponding with the outside of the collar and 
the revers down the fronts. 

Fic. 28. Walking jacket of bengaline, beaded 
with jet; the deep Newmarket basque is also 
beaded, and finished with pocket flaps ; revers of 
faille; the sleeves are raised on the shoulder, 
and beaded from the elbow to the wrist. 

Fic. 29. French bodice, made of plaid cheviot 
bound with satin merveilleux in the darkest 
shade of the pattern, corresponding with the 
artistically puckered front, which extends beyond 
the waist as a tapered stomacher. Neckband 
and lapels in beaded grenadine over silk; two 
deep gores on each side of the invisible fastening. 
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PARIS, September, 1891. 


HE Wagner festival 
& at Bayreuth was one 

of the principal events 
ofthe summer. The 
festival of 18913 de- 
rives special interest 
from the production 
of «“Tannhiuser,” 
which had not hitherto 
been given in the 
little German town; 
and in spite of the fact that 
some of us profess not to 
“care” about that music- 
drama, in spite also of some 
learned critics who assure us 
that “the Wagner bubble 
has burst,” the theatre at the 
opening performance of“ Par- 
sifal’? was completely filled, 
and I heard on good authority 
that there were no seats to be 
obtained for any perform- 
ance, returned tickets being 
sold for double and quad- 
ruple their original price. 
The town was very full, every train bringing a fresh 
party of pilgrims, and the general enthusiasm was, 
if anything, greater than ever. At Wahnfried I 
heard that there is to be a festival next year, and 
that the works to be given will be four innumber : 
“ Parsifal,” «« Tristan und Isolde,” ‘* Die Meister- 
singer,” and “ Tannhiuser.” Of the last men- 
tioned work Mme. Wagner has said that “it 
presents to Bayreuth its special task,” as it is 
«the work which never has been executed prop- 
erly.” Of the opening “ Parsifal” performance, 
it is only necessary to speak very briefly. Herr 
Van Dyck, who was recently singing at the 
Covent Garden Opera House, surpassed himself 
in the title ré/e, and Frau Materna proved to 
have lost none of her marvelous dramatic power. 
The great temptation scene in Act II. has sel- 
dom been better rendered. The orchestra, under 
Herr Levi, was superb, but the choruses and 
the bells were not up to the mark. This, how- 
ever, is often the case at the opening perform- 
ance, and a manifest improvement in the subse- 
quent representations was apparent. 

At the second performance of the festival, a 
remarkably fine representation of “ Tristan und 
Isolde” was given. Herr Max Alvary,of Ham- 
burg, was the Tristan, and a more superb ren- 
dering of the part has seldom been given. A 
voice of great sweetness, a handsome presence, 
and dramatic power of a very high order, com- 
bine to make him an ideal Tristan. His reading 
of the third act will not easily be forgotten. In 
the last scene he somewhat anticipated the cli- 
max, which should have been reached at the 
moment when Isolde appears, but, taken as a 
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whole, his impersonation is as fine a conception 
of the part as could be wished. Frau Sucher, as 
Isolde, was never grander; and Frau Staudigl 
has reached a degree of perfection as Brangine 
which is truly astonishing. The same night 
Mme. Wagner gave a reception at Wahnfried, 
and the crush was so great that it was almost im- 
possible to move. All the rooms on the ground 
floor were thrown open to the visitors, who were 
most graciously received by Mme. Wagner, her 
daughters, and her son Seigfried, who is won- 
derfully like his father. The large and rare col- 
lection of books and scores in the library, the 
portraits of Wagner by Lenbach and Herkomer, 
the celebrated Steinway grand piano presented 
by the makers to the master, and a varied pro- 
gramme of music, concluding with the Kaiser. 
Marsch, played by Herren Mott] and Baumgart- 
ner, kept the large number of visitors engrossed 
till nearly eleven o’clock, 

“ Tannhiuser,” the great event of this year’s 
festival, was produced on a scale of great splen- 
dor, and at a reputed cost of £25,000. The 
overture, instead of ending, as we have known 
it till recently, with the Pilgrim’s Chorus, passes 
straight from the strains of revelry to the first 
scene, the Venusberg. The music of this scene 
belongs to the same period as “ Tristan,” and 
yet the whole work is perfectly harmonious and 
consecutive in idea, The ballet in the first act 
is about as vivid a picture of sensual pleasure as 
could well be put on the stage, yet the costumes 
are in perfect taste, and the whole mazing, be- 
wildering scene of gliding forms and seductive 
motion is “a thing of beauty” once seen, never 
to be forgotten An attempt at applause, which 
was immediately suppressed, was made at the 
conclusion, The scenery throughout is impos- 
ingly beautiful. The great scene of the Hall of 
Song in the Wartburg is, I believe, an exact 
copy of the real thing, and a reproduction of the 
same scene in Liszt’s “St. Elizabeth” as given 
at Munich. The hun‘ing scene also was splen- 
didly mounted, the hounds being quite as az fait 
with their parte as their humancomrades. Herr 
Briickner, of Coburg, is responsible for the 
scenery and costumes, which are, from begin- 
ning to end, magnificient to a degree ; and while 
the drama abounds in gorgeous spectacular effects 
of magic visions, sunsets, and sunrise, they are 
each and all managed with such true artistic 
feeling that there is nothing in them suggestive 
of the pantomime transformation scene. As in 
his later works, so in ‘ Tannhiuser”’ Wagner 
has buried a great philosophical truth in a grave 
of roses. Some are content to smell the roses 
and admire their glowing petals; others who 
care to go deeper will find treasure beneath. 
Ultra-Wagnerians are too fond of decrying the 
earlier works as though they were unworthy of 
their great creator. It is quite true that Wagner 
had not reached maturity when he wrote “ Tann- 
hiuser,” but that does not prevent the work from 
being an enormous advance on anything that 
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was written before it, and as the forecast of the 
genius which was to conceive the “ Ring,” it is a 
deeply interesting study. Some idea of the costli- 
ness of the mounting of “ Tannhiuser” may be 

athered from the fact that in the Wartburg 
scene alone there are over a hundred persons on 
the stage, each wearing a distinct costume of the 
richest materials; there are also large choruses 
of pilgrims and hunters, and the scene is con- 
stantly changing. Besides all these singers, and 
an orchestra of over a hundred picked perform- 
ers, there are forty players and singers behind 
the scenes, This new version of « Tannhiuser ” 
has only been given at two or three of the lead- 
ing Continental opera houses, having been first 
heard in Paris in 1860, for which occasion it was 
composed. It was given at Bayreuth seven 
times in all during this festival, which was a grand 
success throughout. 

A Berlin firm has bought Strauss’s latest comic 
opera, “ Knight Pazman,” at the price of £3000 
for the composer and £450 for the writer of the 
libretto. It is rarely that a German publisher 
ventures upon such a risk, and the simple fact 
warrants the intrinsic value of the work, If 
Roman critics can be trusted, Franchetti’s opera, 
“Christobal Colon,” will rank amongst the 
grandest compositions of ourtime. The opera is 
written for the celebration of the fourth cen- 
tenary of the discovery of America, and contains 
many historical scenes of great force. 

A few of the beau mondé still linger in Paris, 
notwithstanding the season is over, and those 
who stay take the opportunity of giving their new 
gowns an airing before transporting them to the 
country or sea-side. I saw one of the nobility 
the other day driving in her victoria, she wore a 
very pretty toilette of dark blue foulard, with 
white spots, the bodice made with a deep basque, 
with this she wore a small black straw hat, orna- 
mented with corn-flowers. I also saw the Com- 
tesse de Beaumont walking in the Bois; she 
wore a pale green crépon dress, enhanced with 
Valenciennes lace arranged round the foot of the 
skirt in three small flounces, with a row of the 
same insertion between each flounce, and a 
double coquillé of lace down the left side of the 
skirt. The bodice had deep basques, trimmed 
with the same lace, the sleeves were very full at 
the top, and confined round the arm with bands 
of lace insertion, with a frill at the elbow; a co- 
quillé jabot and falling collar of Valenciennes, 
long Suéde gloves, and large Leghorn hat, with 
brim turned up at the back and on one side with 
pink orchids and green gauze. 

At the review on July 14, Mme. Carnot wore 
mauve silk ornamented with white lace, and a 
parasol to match; and at the last garden party 
given at the Elysée, she had on a very pretty 
dress in the Pompadour style, small pink and 
green stripes on cream ground, brocaded with 
flowers, made with demi-train. The bodice had 
small paniers @ Ja Régence ; elbow sleeves, with 
Louis X V bows of pink and green ribbon. The 
tablier was green crépon, with a deep flounce, 
fastened at intervals with similar bows, The 
bodice opened over a mass of pale pink gauze. 
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Open rice straw hat, with a wreath of roses with 
out foliage placed under the brim, and resting on 
the hair. One of the guests on this occasion had 
a charming toilette of black silk gauze printed 
with bouquets of wild flowers—poppies, corn- 
flowers, marguerites, wheatears, etc. This was 
mounted over maize silk, and at the foot of the 
gauze skirt was a flounce of black lace, embroid- 
ered with colored beads; the heading was fast- 
ened with bows of ribbons matching the colors 
in the dress, The draped bodice was very open, 
over a plastron of cream gauze bouillonné, and 
embroidered with very small flowers ; full sleeves, 
A large black lace hat, ornamented with field 
flowers, and a fulling of cream gauze completed 
this very pretty costume. The parasol was cream 
silk, with black lace over. 

Paris is the first stage on the road to so many 
places, so that at a season when people rather fly 
from large towns it is sure to have its full share 
of visitors. These may not tarry long, nor do 
the sights so thoroughly perhaps as at any other 
time of the year, but they will certainly devote 
some hours to the shops, and the jeweler’s shops 
must attract particular notice. With a view to 
this influx of visitors the Parisian jewelers are 
wont to make special shows of the smaller kinds 
of trinkets more likely to allure chance pur- 
chasers than gems of great value. 

Foremost amongst the many exquisite brooches 
and lace pins that challenge attention just now in 
the Rue de la Paix and the Palais Royal stand 
the new enameled bows, which reproduce in a 
marveJlous manner the texture of ribbon, the 
corded effect of faille, the brightness of sarsenet, 
and the sheen of satin, as well as the wavings of 
watered silk. Not only does the surface of the 
enamel copy that of the ribbon, but it also seems 
endowed with its pliability and to curve and 
flutter quite naturally. Many are the colors in 
which these pretty bows are rendered, pale blue, 
pearl gray, green, mauve, and golden yellow, are 
perhaps the most successful of the tints; the 
white is good, too. Some are of a different color 
on the under side, while watered ribbons will 
apparently be backed with satin, The bows, 
too, are of various shapes. There is the true- 
lovers’ knot, so favorite a design in eighteenth 
century decorations, composed of two bows and 
a pair of floating ends, the modern cravat bow, 
the bow without ends made of several loops, and 
the rosette. The last two sometimes show rib- 
bons of two or three colors. And that the 
brooch may not run the risk. of being mistaken 
for an actual bunch of ribbons worth a few sous, 
a diamond glistens in the centre, while a row of 
smaller stones decorate the extremity of the 
floating ends, Rosettes about the diameter of a 
two-shilling piece are mounted on pins for the 
hair. These rosettes are made of narrower rib- 
bon than the bows, whereas the diamond in the 
midst of the double circle of loops is often larger. 
Simple knots—one loop with two ends—are made 
of very narrow, string-like ribbons of enamel, less 

erfect asimitation of texture, perhaps, but glisten- 
ing prettily with a row of small diamonds ona back- 
ground of blue or white. MARIGOLD, 
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OCTOBER. 
MENU FOR A NICE LITTLE FAMILY DINNER. 


Clam Soup. 
Ma Baked Halibut. 

Chicken Souffle. Rolled Loin of Mutton. 
Potato Fritters. Baked Tomatoes. 
Hungarian Cream. 

Pears in Brandy, 

Clam Soup.’ 

Take fifty clams; one quart of milk, one pint 
of water, two tablespoonfuls of butter. Put the 
clams into a large pan or tray, and pour cold 
water over them; as fast as they unclose, take 
them out of their shells, saving all their liquor ; 
put all the liquor of the fifty clams on the fire 
with a dozer whole peppers, a few bits of cay- 
enne pods, half a dozen blades of mace, salt to 
taste; let it boil for ten minutes, keeping it 
closely covered ; then put in the clams, and letit 
boil for another half hour, still covered ; at this 
point add the milk, which should previously have 
been heated to scalding in another vessel; boil 
up again, taking care that the soup does not 
burn, and put in the butter; then serve without 
delay. If you desire thicker soup, stir into the 
heated milk a heaping teaspoonful of rice flour 
wet with cold milk. 

Baked Halibut. 

Take a piece of halibut weighing five or six 
pounds; soak in salt and water for two hours; 
wipe dry and score the skin in squares; bake in 
a tolerable hot oven for an hour, basting often 
with butter and water; test with a silver fork; 
if the fork penetrates easy it isdone. It should 
be of a fine brown. Add to the gravy in the 
dripping pan a tablespoonful of walnut catsup, 
the juice of a lemon, and a teaspoonful of Wor- 
cestershire sauce; thicken with browned flour, 
boil up once, and pour over the halibut; serve 
in a very hot dish, 

Chicken Souffle. 

Take one pound of cold chicken, four ounces 
of butter, add pepper and salt, a little mace, a 
small teacupful of cream, and two eggs. Mince 
the chicken, then pound in a mortar with the 
butter, add the pepper, salt, and mace; mix well 
with the cream, leave it until nearly cold, then 
add the yolks of the eggs, well beaten, and lastly 
the whites, beaten to a stiff froth, put it in a 
souffié tin and bake at once; it will take from 
fifteen to twenty minutes, 


Rolled Loin of Mutton, 

Cut the meat from the bones and put the latter 
in a saucepan, with some carrots, onion, herbs, 
seasoning and a pint of water, boil slowly for 
two hours. Trim off some’ of the fat from the 
mutton, chop the kidney fine, mix it with about 
ten button mushrooms, also chopped, a dessert 
spoonful of chopped parsley, three ounces of 
bread crumbs, seasoning ; put this inside of the 
mutton and roll up, put this in a moderate oven 
for an hour and a quarter and baste it well; 
strain the broth from the bones, thicken it with 
corn flour, add a glass of port wine, pepper, salt, 
and a little mushroom catsup; boil up over the 
fire. Place the mutton upon a dish, and serve 
with the gravy. 

Potato Fritters. 


Take one pound of potatoes, half a teacupful 
of flour, two eggs, a little salt, halfa pint of milk, 
two ounces of butter. Boil the potatoes, then 
mash them with the butter, add the flour, salt, 
and eggs well beaten; make the whole into a 
thick batter; if too thick add more milk; put it 
in by dessertspoonfuls in a pan of boiling lard, 
fry until a golden brown, drain on blotting paper, 
and serve, 

Baked Tomatoes. 

Take one pound of tomatoes, two ounces of 
butter, three ounces of bread-crumbs, pepper, 
and salt, Butter a dish, put in the tomatoes, 
and cover with bread-crumbs, sprinkling over 
them a little pepper and salt. Cut the butter in 
small pieces, and place on the top; bake it ina 
moderate oven until nicely browned, 


Hungarian Cream. 


Take one pint of milk, six eggs, half a pint of 
cream, half an ounce of isinglass, eight ounces 
of sugar, two ounces of preserved cherries, and 
one glass of wine. Put the milk, eggs, and 
sugar in a stewpan, and stir over the fire until 
thick enough; melt the isinglass in a little milk, 
and add to the custard; the cherries, wine, and 
cream; continue stirring until nearly stiff; pour 
into a mould and stand aside to stiffen. 


Pears in Brandy. 


Take five rich, juicy, but not very ripe, pears, 
put them in a saucepan, and cover with cold 
water; simmer gently until they will yield to 
the pressure of a finger, then put into cold 
water; pare them with the greatest care; make 
a syrup with three-quarters of a pound of loaf 
sugar to one pound of fruit, and not quite a tea- 
cupful of water; when the syrup is clear and 
boiling hot, put in the pears, and boil them 
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gently until they are done through and clear; 
remove the pears, boil the syrup thick, mix with 
ita gill of brandy to each pint, pour over the 
pears, let get cold, and serve, 


Dropped Scones. 


gTake half a pound of flour, quarter of a tea- 
spoonful of carbonate of soda, half a teaspoon- 
ful of cream of tartar, half a teaspoonful of salt 
or sugar, buttermilk. Mix the flour with the 
tartar, salt, and soda, then stir in sufficient but- 
termilk to make a thin batter, such as that used 
for pancakes. Grease the griddle, then drop 
the batter on it in tablespoonfuls, keeping each 
separated; when rather firm and little bubbles 
begin to rise, turn quickly with a broad knife. 
Serve at once. 
Seotch Scones. 


Take three pounds of flour (half a pound of 
which is for rolling out the scones), half an ounce 
of cream of tartar, half an ounce of carbonate of 
soda, half an ounce of salt, one ounce of sugar, 
one and a half pints of buttermilk. Mix the dry 
ingredients thoroughly together, then add the 
buttermilk, roll out a small piece at the time 
rather thin, and bake on a griddle over a clear 
fire for ten or fifteen minutes. 


——t $10) Queen’s Cakes. 


Take half a pound of butter, half a pound of 
sugar, one pound of flour, eight eggs, half a 
pound of currants, six ounces of candied orange 
peel, a little essence of lemon, a teaspoonful of 
cream of tartar, half a teaspoonful of carbonate 
of soda, Beat the butter and sugar toa cream, 
add the eggs one at a time, mix the soda and 
tartar thoroughly with the flour, then add to the 
eggs; stir in the currants, peel, cut fine, essence 
of lemon, and one gill of milk ; mix well together, 
pour into little moulds, and bake in a hot oven. 
They can be iced, or not, as fancy suggests. 


ae a EY Tenlock Cake. 


Take half a pound of butter, three-quarters of 
a pound of sugar, one and a half pounds of flour, 
one pound of currants, two pounds of raisins, half 
a pound of mixed orange and lemon peel, ten 
eggs, four ounces of almonds, a little spice, half 
a nutmeg, essence of lemon, Beat the butter 
and sugar to a cream, add the eggs one ata time 
until all are used, then add the flour; stir in the 
spice, nutmeg, then add the fruit and peel; stir 
in thirty drops of essence of lemon, turn into a 
buttered tin, and bake in a moderate oven for 
two hours, 

Orange Biscuits. 


Boil whole Seville oranges in two or three 
waters until most of the bitterness is gone; cut 
them and take out the pu!p and juice, then pound 
the rinds to a fine paste in a mortar, and put to 
it equal weight of double-refined sugar, beaten 
and sifted ; when mixed to a smooth paste spread 
on china dishes and set in the sun or before the 
fire to dry; when half dry cut into rounds; turn 
the other side, and dry that. Keep in a box be: 
tween layers of tissue paper. 
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Pe on Pickelets. 

Take one and a half ounces of yeast, a little 
flour, a cupful of melted butter, a quart of warm 
milk, and a little salt. Make the milk warm and 
stir it into the yeast with the salt; add a suffi- 
cient quantity of flour to make it into a batter; 
set it to rise for half an hour; then add a cupful 
of melted butter, stir it well in, pour the batter 
into iron rings previously prepared on a hot 
griddle, and bake them lightly on both sides; 
when required, toast on each side, taking care 
they do not burn; butter them nicely, cut them 
across, and put on a hot plate, serving them 
quickly and hot. 

faa Dried Rusk. 

Take one pint of warm milk, two eggs, half a 
teaspoonful of butter, half a cupful of yeast, one 
teaspoonful of salt. Set a sponge with these 
ingredients, leaving out the eggs, and stirring in 
flour enough to make a thick batter; early next 
morning add the well-beaten eggs, and flour 
enough to enable you to roll out the dough; let 
this rise in the bread-bowl two hours; roll intoa 
sheet nearly an inch thick, cut into round cakes, 
and arrange in a greased baking-pan two deep, 
laying one on the other carefully; let these stand 
for another half hour, and bake; when well 
baked divide the rusks, pilé them up loosely in 
the pan, set them in the oven when the fire is 
declining for the night, and leave them there 
until morning ; then put them into a clean muslin 
bag and hang them upin the kitchen. They 
will be fit to eat upon the third day; then butter 
them evenly and carefully; let them stand ina 
warm, sot hot, place until the butter has been 
absorbed; then put as many as you need in a deep 
dish, and pour over them equal quantities of milk 
and cream. The milk and cream should be 
stirred together and left on the ice an hour before 
you want to use it, Or you may soak the rusks a 
moment or two in iced milk, and then butter them. 
6. AQ Shaker’s Short Cake. 

Take two quarts of sifted flour, two tablespoon- 
fuls of lard, three tablespoonfuls of butter, two 
and a half cupfuls of loppered cream, two eggs 
well beaten, one teaspoonful of soda dissolved in 
hot water, one teaspoonful of salt, Mix this 
short cake as soft as you can roll it, chop up the 
shortening in the salted flour, as for pastry ; add 
the eggs and soda to the milk; put all together, 
handling as little as possible; roll lightly and 
rapidly ifito two sheets—the one intended for the 
upper crust fully half an inch thick, the lower 
somewhat less; lay the lower in a well-greased 
baking- pan ; spread thickly over it whatever fresh 
fruit you prefer, sprinkle sugar over the fruit, 
cover with the thicker crust, and bake from 
twenty to twenty-five minutes, Eat hot with 
butter and sugar, 

Baltimore Indian Cake. 

Take one cupful of sifted flour, three-quarters 
of a cupful of Indian meal, also sifted; one and 
a half cupfuls of rich milk; one teaspoonful of 
soda; one and a half teaspoonfuls of cream of 
tartar, one egg, well beaten up, with three table- 
spoonfuls of sifted sugar. Bake in a quick oven 
in shallow tins, 
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Fancy bags are so extremely fashionable for 
all purposes that we present our readers with 
several designs suitable to use for work, shop- 
ping, etc. These can be made of a variety of 
materials different from those described, and 
make a pretty and useful gift for Christmas or 
anniversary occasions, 


Fig. 1. Work Bag in the Shape of a 
Muff. 


This is made of plush, velvet, or cloth, orna- 
mented on one side with a scroll of appliqué 
embroidered or beaded work, Ostrich feathers 
down the left side, finished off at the mouth with 
a nodding tip, the tail ofa Paradise bird. Holder 
in corded ribbon. It. is used for an ornamental 
bag to hold a dainty piece of fancy wofk, and to 
serve for an ornament when suspended from a 
cabinet or other piece of furniture in a room. 


Fig. 2. Brush’ Pocket. 

This is a convenient pocket to hang in a hall; 
it is made on a foundation of stout card-board, 
cut thirteen inches long and nine wide; it is 
covered with coffee brown plush, embroidered 
with gold-colored silk, put over a slight padding 
of wadding. The back is lined with sateen. 
The pockets are formed of strips of gold-colored 
brocade or embroidered silk, lined with Indian 
silk, They are cut in one strip, measuring thir- 


teen inches long and five inches deep, This 
strip is sewn to the back at each side, and in the 
center. Two semicircular pieces of card, cov- 
ered with silk, are sewn in to form a bottom to 
the pocket.. The edge is finished by silk cord, 
which is arranged in loops. 


Fig. 3. Shopping Bag. 

Purse-shaped receptacle in either plain plush, 
Roman sheeting, or cashmere, set off at each 
square end with applied pieces of embroidery or 
antique brocade, the two ends effecting different 
shapes as regards the trimming, and finished off 
at each corner with chenille and tinsel tassel, 
Ivory or gimp rings. 


Fig. 4. Work Bag. 
Pouch-shaped pocket in rep, cashmere, or 
Bengaline silk, adorned with an insertion com- 
posed of feather stitching and a silk roll, en- 
twined with a chenille or gold cord, which is 
finished off at the right side with a tassel. The 
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round handle is also embellished with fancy cord 
or galloon, as well as with irregular bows in 
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Ottoman ribbon, matching in color with the 
surah bag, edged round its mouth with a Tom 
Thumb fringe. Silk or lace frilling round the 
curved base. 
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are used for toilet mats they may either be 
worked on hem-stitched squares of linen or on 
plain squares of linen, edged with lace, For 
crib covers, a pretty combination would be 





Designs for Etching for Quilts, ete. 

(See colored folded sheet in front part of book.) 

The designs forming this set are from some of 
the principal scenes of ‘‘Ivanhoe.” The squares 
will serve for a variety of purposes, such as bed- 
spreads, mats, crib covers, etc. For bed-spreads 
they will look best worked on a firm make of 
linen, each square with a hemstitched border ; 
the embroidery may be worked with Harris’ 
fax thread, or ingrain cotton. Although we 
have given the outline in red, there are many 
other ingrain colors that will wash, and even 
boil. The faces and hands of the figures must 
be worked with the finest flax thread, or one 
strand of the cotton; coarser thread, or two 
strands of the cotton may be used for the other 
lines of the designs; the whole of the work, 
with the exception of the dots on the armor in 
Fig, 2, is in cording-stitch. For a bed-spread 
the embroidered squares would look well made 
up with crochet squares, or if crochet is objected 
to, alternate red and white squares may be uSed, 
the red squares worked with white cotton a la 
croix, For the foundation, red Turkey twill, 
or red linen may be used. The edge of the 
bed-spread should be finished with rather coarse 
linen lace, about six inches deep. Squares of 
guipure netting may also be made up with the 
embroidered square, when the spread would be 
finished with guipure lace. If the designs 


squares of cream linen or sateen, worked with 
pale blue flax thread, and squares of cream gui- 
pure or crochet lined with pale blue silk; the 
edge of the cover finished with a frill ‘of blue 





silk, covered with guipure or crochet lace. At 
some future time we will give another set of 
these squares which can be similarly used. 
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CTOBER, with its glory of woods and 
fields is once more here ; nature has 
donned its most brilliant costume to 
show us all its grandeur before the 

November blasts scatter the gay foliage far and 
wide. We mapped out our plans for the coming 
campaign before the refreshing October winds 
blew around us, Far and near, in the old world 
and jn the new, have we sought for novelties and 
attractions for the coming season. Writers of the 
highest eminence have been secured to give us 
contributions; choice illustrations have been and 
will continue to be designed and selected ; beau- 
tiful designs for different purposes have been 
chosen, All the old departments are to continue 
full of interest in the coming year, and many 
new ones added. 

We have determined the coming season to 
make GopDey’s LaDy Book as nearly perfect as 
possible in every department, no matter what the 
cost may be to us. Let your friends send for a 
specimen copy of the magazine and judge of its 
merits for themselves. Interest yourself early 
in getting up clubs; you will be well paid for 
any trouble it may cause you, and in the end you 
will receive the thanks of those whom you have 
interested in securing for themselves the best 
fashion magazine in America. We intend mak- 
ing the circulation for the season of 1892 the 
largest yet issued. We are ready to do our part 
in giving, as nearly as possible, a perfect fashion 
journal. Let our friends aid us in commencing 
early to send new and renew old subscriptions, 
so that the year 1892 may be memorable to us as 
the most successful of all the successful ones in 
the past years. 


To LapDiEs.—For the complexion and for light 
cutaneous affections Créme Simon is superior to 
the “ vaseline ” and “« cucumbers ;” it Whitens and 
perfumes the skin. J. Simon, rue de Provence, 
Paris; Park & Tilford, New York; perfumers, 
druggists, fancy goods store. 


Mrs. Hopking-Searle, of Great Barrington, 
Massachusetts, has just shown her gratitude to a 
man who rescued her from under the wheels of 
a moving traina year or two ago, by establish- 
ing him in the grocery business in Metheun. 
She has not only given him his shop and stock in 
trade, but a furnished house as well. The man 
was a baggage-master at the time he saved Mrs. 
Searle’s life, 


CROWDED OuT—We regret that extra matter 
this month crowded out the promised article upon 
dressmaking which will be given in the November 
number, 


There has lately died, in an insane asylum in 
Cracow, Sister Barbara Ubryh, in whose behalf 
the Cracow riots took place over twenty yearsago, 
She was a nun in a Carmelite Sisterhood, and for 
some act of indiscretion was confined for twenty. 
one years in a cell ten feet underground. Her 
imprisonment having become known toa rela- 
tive, she was rescued, but the tumult of popular 
feeling was so great that there was a riot raised 
against the Catholics. Her sufferings had ren- 
dered the poor woman insane, 


TRADE SWINDLES. 
From the Sunday World of August gth, 1891. 

The energetic protest made in an address 
before the National Editorial Association, at St, 
Paul, against “the growing habit of the druggist 
and merchant of palming off a substitute for the 
article asked for by a customer,” has occasioned 
a healthful agitation of this subject iri the press, 

Every person who buys well-known proprietary 
medicines or other articles of general use has 
probably met with the insinuating suggestion 
that the shopkeeper has an article of his “own 
make,” which is “just as good and much 
cheaper.”’ It is not generally known, however, 
that the work of fabricating these articles and 
putting them up in a form to deceive the public 
—keeping the counterfeit just within the pale of 
the law—has grown to be a regular business, 
There are more than two hundred deceptive 
substitutes prepared for one standard article 
alone. 

Much of this work is swindling, and all of it 
is dishonest and unworthy. A manufacturer of 
anything is in justice entitled to the full rewards 
of his reputation. And people who buy are 
entitled to get what they call for, without in- 
tended and impertinent solicitation to buy some- 
thirlg which they never heard of and do not ask 
for. The law should protect both as completely 
as possible, and public opinion voiced by the 
press, and private protest delivered to unworthy 
shopkeepers, should do the rest. 


An old Irish woman, Mrs. Hurley, has re 
cently died in California, at the age of 
one hundred and eight, who always prided 
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herself upon the fact that as a child she had been 
kissed by the patriot Robert Emmet. She could 
distinctly remember the Irish rising, under the 
French General Hoche, in 1798. 


The Countess Lewenhaupt, the widowed 
daughter of ex-Secretary Bayard, is said to have 
inherited $75,000 from her husband, who, it will 
be remembered, survived the marriage only a 
fewday. She, the past summer, went to Sweden, 
accompanying the body of her husband to its last 


resting place. 


BOOK TABLE. 

The fifth volume of the “ Unknown ” Library, 
published by the Cassell Publishing Company, 
34-106 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y., 
which by the way has proved one of the most 
popular of all the libraries, is called « Philippa.” 
The author hides her identity under the pseud- 
onym “Ella,” which may be part of her own 
name, or it may not. The story is as novel in 
treatment as any other volume in this library, and 
mnks in interest with “Mlle, Ixe.” It may be 
called an international romance, as the scene, all 
except the last chapter, is laid in Europe, though 
the principal characters are American, The 
story is altogether charming, and “Ella” is 
bound to be heard from again, It is safe to pre- 
dict that there will be much speculation as to 
who “ Ella ” is, 

The Cassell Publishing Company will issue 
immediately, by arrangement with the English 
publishers, Miss Menie Muriel Dowie’s book, 
“A Girl in the Karpathians,” in which she gives 
am unconventional and racy account of her 
tavels among the mountains of Russia—Poland. 
The book is illustrated with maps and bits of 
senery, and contains a full length portrait of 
Miss Dowie in flannel shirt, jacket, knickerbock- 
ttsand Tam-o’-Shanter, as she traveled on horse- 
back and alone through this wild region. Miss 
Dowie, who is in her early twenties, is the young 
ldy who aroused the enthusiasm of the British 
Association by an address before that learned 
body on her return from her travels, ‘‘ A bright, 
humorous, lively, unconventional, spoiled child,” 
he Review of Reviews calls her. Her book is 
likely to make ag great a success here as it has 
in England. 

“One Woman’s Way.” By Edmund Pendleton. 
D, Appleton & Co,, New York. Price, 50 
cents, 

“One Woman’s Way” is a novel of special 
interest and remarkable delicacy of treatment, 
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and the approval bestowed upon the author’s 
earlier works seems likely to insure the new 
novel an exceptionally favorable reception. The 
story is pathetic in the deep love and devotion of 
the heroine, It is as free from the sensational 
and impossible as could be desired, and at the 
same time full of interest, and pervaded by the 
same happy style and descriptions of Southern 
life which the editor has the faculty of so well 
depicting. 

«Puritan Pagan.” By Julien Gordon. D. Apple- 
ton & Co., New York. For sale by J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

There are few weapons in the literary armory 
of which the talented authoress is not possessed, 
yet there is not a trace of pedantry, affectation, 
or display of knowledge. The tale is powerfully 
told, and written with a nice use of the choicest 
English. Nowhere is it stilted or labored, but 
ever smooth it insensibly impresses the reader 
with its finished charm. The book was first 
issued the last day of July. Within a week a 
second edition was on the press. This was soon 
exhausted, and a third edition is now on its way 
to the book-stores, From the present demand 
the book bids fair to reach its tenth edition. It 
is a book that can be re-read many times with 
always a new charm. 

«Osborne of Arrochar.” By Amanda M. Doug- 
las. Lee and Shepard, Boston, Mass. Price, 
50 cents. 

“Osborne of Arrochar” is the nineteenth 
novel on Miss Douglas’ list, and yet her hand 
has not lost its cunning. nor her imagination its 
power to create. This popular writer embodies 
in her latest romance the same ingenuity in the 
construction of the plot, the same abundant re- 
sources in its development, and the same power 
to arouse an absorbing interest that mark all her 
works. She occupies a field entirely her own. 
Her command of language is marvelous, her _ 
style is earnest and realistic, and her characters 
play their parts with an individuality so pro- 
nounced that no confusion arises on account of 
the large number that mingle in the action, 
Miss Douglas has done no better work than this 
book bears witness to. It is strong, earnest, in- 
tensely interesting, graphic in portraiture, and 
vivid in description. It is decidedly the best of 
Miss Douglas’ many good stories. 


Lee and Shepard, of Boston, have in press a 
handsomely illustrated volume by the Rev. Louis 
Albert Banks. The book is a series of realistic 
studies of the Sweating, Tenement House, and 
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kindred wrongs of the working people of our 
great cities. Dr. Banks’ extensive personal in. 
vestigations eminently qualify him for this task- 
Dr. Lyman Abbott, writing of Dr. Banks’ recent 
series of discourses on the Condition of the Bos- 


‘ton Poor, which has attracted attention from the 


Atlantic to the Pacific, says: “Since Kingsley’s 
‘Alton Locke,’ there has been no indictment more 
severely just of present industrial conditions.” 


John W. Lovell Company, 150 Worth street, 
New York, will publish a new novel by Tasma, 
the author of “Uncle Piper, of Piper’s Hill.” 
Her latest book is to be called “The White 
Feather,” and recounts the story of a man 
branded with a character for cowardice, which 
he vindicates at the last by dying to save the 
life of his child. 


Blanche Willis Howard’s new book, which 
the Lovell’s will shortly publish, is to be called 
“A Battle and a Boy.” 

A complete translation of Heine’s works by C. 
G. Leland (“Hans Ereitman”), with a short 
critical introduction by Richard Garnett, L.L.D., 
is one of the most important books shortly to be 
issued. It is to be published by John W. Lovell 
Company, and the first volume is ready. It con- 
tains “ Florentine Nights,” ‘«* Herr von Schnabe- 
lewopski,” *“ The Rabbi of Bacharach,” and those 
delightful portraits in little “ Shakespeare’s 
Maidens and Women.” Volumes II and III, 
which are to consist of “ Pictures of Travel,” will 
shortly be ready. 

It is strange that Heine should have had to 
wait so long for his due of a complete translation- 
Many attempts have been made to render his 
verse into English, but it has been left to John W. 
Lovell Company to introduce to American readers 
an edition of his works which should include 
everything, prose and verse, which he ever wrote. 
The translator is C. G. Leland, well known as 
the authority on ‘Gipsy Lore,” and—in a less 
serious field—as the author of the “‘ Hans Breit- 
mann Ballads.” The edition, which is to be com- 
plete in some twenty volumes, is prefaced by a 
critical note by Richard Garnett, L.L.D., who 
has written a life of Heine, which John W. Lovell 
Company will publish uniformly with the com- 
plete translation of his work. 

«Just Impediment.” By Richard Pryer. J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa. Price 
50° cents. 

A story of English society well written up. 
Where the title of “ Just Impediment ” was found 


is veiled in mystery until the end, where it forms 
the strongest part of the whole plot. The reader, 
like the heroine, is all along conscious of an at. 
mosphere charged with inevitable disaster, and 
is unaware almost as long as she is of the nature 
of the mystery which surrounds her mother and 
herself. Nevertheless, the path which leads to 
the final crisis is full of pleasantness, 


Miss Dupuy’s greatest book, “ The Hidden 
Sin, or The Mysteries of Arden Hall,” is issued 
by her publishers, T. B. Peterson & Brothers, in 
their popular Zwenty-five Cent Series. In this 
book the consequences of an evil deed are brought 
home to the perpetrator, complications arise which 
make the story very interesting, and the heroine 
is an exceptionally charming creation. This 
popular series of choice fiction now number one 
hundred volumes, and a complete list of them 
will be sent to any address, and when not to be 
had of your bookseller, copies will be sent by 
mail, on receipt of retail price by the publishers, 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa, 
«The Haunted Homestead.” By Mrs. Emma 


D. E. N. Southworth. T. B. Peterson & Bro,, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Price, 25 cents. 


«On the Lake of Lucerne,” and Other Stories, 
By Beatrice Whitby. D. Appleton & Co, 
New York, N. Y. 

These six short stories have decided merits of 
their own, one of which is the pleasing simplicity 
of their structure. They are attractive and enter- 
taining. For this volume the author has written 
an introduction, addressed to her American 
readers. The book is embellished with head 
and tail pieces throughout, and is bound ina 
dainty cover of blue and white, which makes it 
very attractive. 

“Two Girls On A Barge.” By F. Cecil Cotes. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York, N. Y. 

The two girls charter a canal boat and make 
a trip through an interesting portion of England, 
including the town of Coventry, the scene of 
Lady Godiva’s famous ride and Peeping Tom’s 
unfortunate yielding to his curiosity. It is em- 
bellished with forty-four illustrations. 

“A Merciful Divorce.” By F. W. Maude. 
Appleton’s Town and Country Library. D. 
Appleton & Co., New York. Price, 50 cents. 
This is a story of the “smart set” in London, 

by an author who has had abundant opportunities 
for a knowledge of his subject. Although racing 
and baccarat figure in the story, its purpose is 
not sensational, and it conveys a wholesome 
lesson in a most entertaining way. 
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GODEYS FASHIONS. 


FOR DESCRIPTION SEE FASHION DEPARTMENT. 
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For Description, see Fashion Department. 











For Description see Fashion Department. 
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. For Description see Fashion Department. 
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For Description see Fashion Department. 
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- For Description see Fashion Department. 
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For Description see Fashion Department. 
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‘‘Can you smell ?’’ 


LUNDBORC’S 


Famous Perfumes, 
Edenia, Goya Lily, Swiss Lilac, 
Marechal Niel Rose, Alpine Violet. 





For Sale Everywhere. 
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In writing to Advertisers, please mention GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 
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